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SDI  AND  SPACE  ARMS 


USSR:  ALLIED  ATTITUDES  TOWARD  SDI  EXAMINED 

West  European  'Duplicity* 

Moscow  NEW  TIMES  in  English  No  11,  24  Mar  86  pp  18-19 
[Article  by  V.  Boikov:  "Both  Carrot  and  Stick"] 

[Text]  Three  years  ago  President  Ronald  Reagan  announced  his  Strategic  De¬ 
fence  Initiative. 


Has  Washington  succeeded  in  harnessing  its  allies  to  SDI?  What  will  partici¬ 
pation  in  this  space  adventure  of  their  transatlantic  patron  give  them?  Are 
they  aware  of  the  consequences  with  which  involvement  in  SDI  is  fraught? 

These  questions  are  discussed  below. 


Few  in  Weslern  Europe  believe  that 
il  is  possible  lo  create  a  "space  shield" 
capable  of  preventing  nuclear  war  and 
making  fhe  future  of  mankind  secure. 
Most  people  realize  that  the  militariza¬ 
tion  of  outer  space  will  further  escalate 
the  arms  race  and  make  peace  less 
stable.  Neverlheless,  more  and  more 
West  European  politicians  and  business¬ 
men  are  coming  out  in  support  of  SDI, 
joining  in  its  realization,  or  evincing  an 
interest  in  it. 

The  leaders  of  some  countries,  above 
all  Britain  and  the  F.R.G.,  have  publicly 
gone  back  on  their  initial  criticism  ot 
SDI.  Washington  is  now  counting  on 
other  partners,  following  fhe  example 
of  London,  Bonn  and  Rome,  joining  In 
the  "star  wars"  project  shortly.  With  the 
exception  of  Greece  and  Australia, 
whose  governments  have  declar¬ 
ed  that  their  countries  will  not  take 
part  in  SDI  either  directly  or  indirectly 
other  U.S.  allies  take  an  equivocal 
stand. 

Brussels,  for  instance,  says  that  the 
final  decision  has  not  yet  been  taken. 
At  the  same  time,  official  spokesmen, 
ministers  Included,  publicly  eulogize 
SDI.  Paris  and  The  Hague  are  officially 


against  involvement  In  the  U.S.  space 
war  ' programme,  but  neverlheless  wel¬ 
come  the  inclusion  in  if  of  industrial 
firms  and  research  centres  in  France 
and  the  Netherlands. 

Behind  this  duplicity  one  can  dis¬ 
cern  Ihe  traditional  orientation  on  Wash¬ 
ington,  a  striving  lo  profit  by  entering 
Info  space  contracts,  and  Ihe  hope  of 
gaining  access  to  Ihe  most  up-to-date 
technology.  Propaganda  plays  a  no 
small  part  in  fhe  efforts  to  involve 
Western  Europe  in  SDI.  Along  wifh 
Washington,  NATO  is  playing  an  active 
part  in  this  brainwashing  campaign. 

The  Aflanticisf  leaders  miss  no  oppor¬ 
tunity  lo  offer  "good  advice",  lo  West 
European  politicians,  industrialists  and 
scientists.  They  organize  diverse  brief¬ 
ings,  conferences,  and  other  assemblies 
addressed  by  fhe  men  in  charge  of  SDI 
and  its  supporters.  Pressure  is  brought 
to  bear  on  fhe  intransigent.  An  instance 
of  this  propaganda  drive  is  the  speech 
General  Bernard  Rogers,  NATO  Supreme 
Commander  in  Europe,  delivered  in 
Brussels  on  February  27.  Admitting  that 
fhe  views  of  the  NATO  allies  on  "star 
wars"  vary,  Rogers  voiced  apprehen¬ 
sions  that  Ihe  debate  on  this  issue  "could 
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become  so  divisive  that  cohesion  and 
unity  would  be  affected."  To  prevent 
this  and  to  reassure  the  allies,  the 
general  argued  that  there  realty  was 
no  cause  for  controversy.  SDI,  he  said, 
was  not  a,  programme  for  the  develop¬ 
ment  of  weapons  but  a  research  plan 
directed,  moreover,  at  developing  "con¬ 
ventional  defence"  and  not  offensive 
systems.  Washington,  he  maintained,  is 
now  trying  to  ascertain  whether  such  a 
'defensive  system”  was  at  all  pcrsible, 
what  it  would  cost,  and  how  effective 
it  would  be. 

In  other  words,  SDI  is  not  only  per¬ 
fectly  safe  but  profitable  to  boot.  “Even 
if  defensive  systems  were  never  de¬ 
ployed,  the  spin-olfs  would  be  consider¬ 
able,”  the  general  argued.  But  neither 

did  he  forget  the  traditional  "stick”  _ 

the  mythical  "Soviet  threat."  If  the  So¬ 
viets  outstripped  the  United  Stales,  "we 
would  find  ourselves  in  a  very  difficult 
situation,"  he  said. 

The  NATO  Supreme  Commander  urged 
West  Europeans  not  to  limit  themselves 
to  supporting  SDI  but  to  go  further  to 
the  deployment  in  Western  Europe  of  an  ' 
"anti-missile  shield,”  something  in  the 
order  of  a  ground-based  appendage  to 
the  American  SDI.  The  idea  of  working 
out  a  “European  defence  initiative" 
(EDI)  was  first  advanced  by  the  Amer¬ 
icans,  and  now  it  is  vigorously  pushed 
by  Bonn,  and  primarily  F.R.G.  Defence 
Minister  Manfred  Worner.  Rogers  was 


"disappointed”  to  find  that  the  other 
European  countries  "had  not  taken  se¬ 
riously  West  German  proposals."  tn  his 
opinion,  the  allies  should  cooperate  In 
both  SDI  and  EDI.  The  one  does  not 
exclude  the  other. 

Many  prominent  exports  have  under¬ 
scored  the  dangers  with  which  such 
plans  are  fraught.  But  the  fact  remains 
that  the  American  bait  is  being  taken. 
Why  do  some  West  European  leaders 
close  their  eyes  to  the  gravity  of  the 
threat  attendant  on  the  realization  of 
the  U.S.  "star  wars"  plansf  In  reply  to 
this  question,  Benoit  d’Aboville,  deputy 
director  for  disarmament  in  the  French 
Foreign  Ministry,  recalled  a  French 
folk  story.  Its  gist  Is  this.  The  pope  of 
Avignon  wanted  to  talk  with  his  mule 
end  offered  a  large  sum  of  money  to 
anyone  who  taught  the  animal  to  speak 
A  peasant  responded  to  the  otter  and 
returned  home  with  the  reward  in  his 
pocket  after  having  promised  to  leach 
the  mule  to  talk  in  fen  years’  lime.  Hear¬ 
ing  of  this,  his  fellow  villagers  asked 
him  what  he  was  counting  on.  In  ten 
years,  he  replied,  one  ot  us  will  be 
dead — -the  mule,  the  pope,  or  I. 

The  fate  may  be  an  amusing  one,  but 
building  present-day  policy  on  medi-jv- 
*1  cunning  Is  a  risky  business. 


UK:  Fears  for  Deterrence 


Moscow  NEW  TIMES  in  English  No  11,  24  May  86  pp  19-21 
[Article  by  M.  Bogdanov:  "Tale  of  Complicity"] 

[Text ] 


Just  over  a  year  ago,  in  the  capacity 
of  a  member  of  the  board  of  the  For¬ 
eign  Press  Association  In  London,  I  had 
occasion  to  be  involved  In  making  fhe 
arrangements  for  a  debate  on  space 
defence  systems,  A  debate  of  course 
presupposes  that  its  participants  rep¬ 
resent  different,  and  better  still,  con¬ 
trary  viewpoints.  As  it  was,  however, 
we  had  trouble  in  finding  among  prom¬ 
inent  British  political  figures  votaries 
of  Reagan's  "star  wars"  programme 
whom  we  could  Invite  to  take  part. 
Finally  we  found  one  who  agreed  to 


take  up  the  cudgels  on  behalf  of  the 
scheme — the  well-known  anti-Sovieteer 
Lord  Challont.  And  he  did  so  with  re¬ 
servations. 

At  that  time  SDI  come  under  criticism 
from  literally  all  sides,  the  Tory  leader¬ 
ship  included.  Shortly  before  the  debate, 
Margaret  Thatcher,  during  her  Washing¬ 
ton  visit,  had  come  out  against  the  de¬ 
ployment  of  ABM  systems  in  outer 
space.  Minister  of  Stale  for  Foreign  Af¬ 
fairs  Malcolm  Ritkind  had  hinted  broad¬ 
ly  at  the  aggressive  character  of  fhe 
"star  wars"  programme,  and  Minister 
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of  Slate  for  Defence  Procurement  Geof¬ 
frey  Potfio  preefiefed  an  enormous 
growth  of  military  spending  if  if  were 
implemented. 

A  little  more  than  six  months  later 
the  Tory  government  became  the  first 
of  the  U.S.  allies  to  sign  with  the  Unit¬ 
ed  Stales  an  agreement  on  participation 
in  SDI  research.  How  did  this  come 
about? 

In  March  1982  London  and  Washing¬ 
ton  had  concluded  a  deal  on  the  re¬ 
armament  of  the  ''independent"  British 
nuclear  deterrent  force  with  costly 
American  Trident-2  missiles.  Whitehall 
was  jubilant:  at  long  last  Britain's  pres¬ 
tigious  membership  in  the  "nuclear 
club"  had  been  prolonged  for  decades. 
In  Trident  Downing  Street  saw  a  frump 
card  in  Britain's  struggle  for  a  "place 
under  the  sun"  in  the  EEC,  and  later  if 
might  serve  as  the  groundwork  for  the 
creation  of  a  West  European  nuclear 
potential. 

Just  then  the  U.S.  President  unexpect¬ 
edly  put  forward  another  concept  that 
knocked  the  ground  from  under  the 
"nuclear  deterrence"  doctrine  and 
•  along  with  it  the  Trident  deterrence 
potential  so  dear  (both  literally  and 
figuratively)  to  official  London.  For  if, 
following  the  American,  a  Soviet  space 
"shield"  were  to  appear,  this  would 
make  possession  of  Tridents  meaning¬ 
less. 

London  also  feared  that  the  realiza¬ 
tion  of  SDI,  by  nullifying  the  existing 
Sovicf-American  understandings,  in 
particular  the  ABM  Treaty,  would  upset 
strategic  stability  and  deliver  the  death 
blow  to  the  nuclear  arms  control  pro¬ 
cess.  If  both  the  United  Stales  and  the 
Soviet  Union  possessed  space  "shields" 
or  if  the  Soviet  Union  substantially  in¬ 
creased  its  strategic  offensive  potential, 
"unprotected"  Western  Europe  would 
inevitably  be  doomed  lo  become  a  battle- 
field  between  the  two  world  powers. 
Imagination  conjured  up  the  fearful 
vision  of  the  Americans,  confident  of 
their  Strategic  invulnerability,  turning 
their  backs  on  their  allies  and  bans- 
aflanfic  solidarity  coming  to  an  end. 

Evidently  because  of  this  Margaret 
Thatcher,  during  her  talks  with  Pres¬ 
ident  Reagan  in  December  1984  and 
February  last  year,  persistently  but  un¬ 
successfully  sought  to  extract  assurances 
Ibaf  all  plans  for  testing  and  deploying 
weapons  systems  within  the  framework 
of  SDI  would  be  made  (he  subject  of 


Soviet-American  talks  and  consultations 
with  the  United  States'  allies.  At  the 
same  time  Britain  did  not  object  to  re¬ 
search  under  the  SDI  programme  on 
the  plea  that,  for  one  thing,  the  Soviet 
Union  had  allegedly  been  engaged  in 
such  research  tor  a  long  time,  and,  for 
another,  effective  control  over  such  re¬ 
search  was.  impossible.  Actually  it  was 
already  at  the  Camp  David  meeting 
of  Reagan  and  Margaret  Thatcher  that 
the  basis  was  laid  for  British  participa¬ 
tion  in  the  inltiol,  "research1'  stage  of 
the  "star  wars"  programme. 

After  returning  from  her  pilgrimage 
across  the  ocean,  the  British  Prime  Min¬ 
ister  tried  to  justify  Britain's  consent  to 
take  part  in  SDI  research  by  ascribing 
if  to  the  fact  that  President  Reagan's 
decision  "could  not  be  changed."  Part¬ 
icipation  in  the  U.S.  programme  in  one 
or  another  way,  she  maintained,  would 
enable  Britain  to  influence  the  U.S.  po¬ 
sition. 

True  enough,  She  U.S.  President  is  not 
easily  persuaded.  The  point,  however, 
is  that  Washington  was  quick  to  sense 
Britain's  inconsistence.  Following  the 
critical  view  voiced  in  public  by  British 
Foreign  Secretary  Geoffrey  Howe,  fhe 
U.S.  Administration  stepped  up  efforts 
to  gain  the  becking  of  its  allies  by  of¬ 
fering  them  economic  inducements,  In 
late  March  last  year  U.S.  Defence  Sec¬ 
retary  Caspar  Weinberger  formally  in¬ 
vited  them  to  join  in  SDI  research,  prom¬ 
ising  private  business  in  these  coun¬ 
tries  a  big  share  in  the  $26  billion 
earmarked  for  contracts. 

london  weighed  the  proposition  for 
quife  some  time.  On'the  one  hand,  the 
Conservatives  were  the  loudest  of  all  in 
criticizing  the  "star  wars"  concept.  The 
leaders  of  the  British  war  office  were 
well  aware  of  how  difficult  it  would  be 
to  half  the  research,  which  would  lead 
to  testing  and  eventually  the  deploy¬ 
ment  of  space  weapons.  On  the  other 
hand,  monopoly  quarters  feared  that  in 
the  process  of  SDI  research  the  U.S. 
could  widen  the  technological  gap  be¬ 
tween  itself  arid  Western  Europe.  Per¬ 
haps  It  was  better  to  swallow  one's  too 
outspoken  words,  line  up  for  the  mulfi- 
blllion-dollar  transatlantic  feed  bag  and, 
making  use  of  the  "special  relationship," 
ensure  oneself  access  to  advanced  Amer¬ 
ican  technology?  in  time,  the  reasoning 
went,  this  could  be  used  as  a  trump 
card  to  gain  technological  leadership  in 
I  he  EEC. 

At  first,  to  be  on  the  safe  side,  official 
London  (scared,  incidentally,  by  Wash- 
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inglon’s  angry  reaction  to  Howe's 
Jpeoch)  toned  down  criticism  of  fhe 
"star  wars"  programme.  And  then  fhe 
carrof  of  economic  and  tech¬ 
nological  benefits  oufweighed  British 
objections  fo  fhe  programme  on  the 
military  and  political  plane. 

Britain  was  fhe  firsf  fo  enter  info  ne¬ 
gotiations  with  fhe  U.S.  on  the  terms  of 
the  participation  of  British  firms  in  SDI 
research.  Above  all,  if  wanted  U.S. 
guarantees  of  frefe  access'  to  "'American! 
technology  and  permission  for  corrimer- 
cial  use  by  British  firm's  of  the  results 
of  that  research,  as  well  as  a  substan¬ 
tial  share,  running  to  SI  .5  billiori,  'in  the 
orders  placed  under  the  programme. 
Finally,  in  December  last  y6ar  an  arrange¬ 
ment  was  concluded  between  the  two 
countries  regulating  their  cooperation 
in  "star  wars"  research,  specifically,  fhe 
participation  in  if  of  British  firms. 

Here  we  have  another  instapee  of 
Britain  toeing  the  White  House  line.  ' 
Moreover,  the  Tory  cabinet  seemed  fo 
have  completely  forgotten  the  serious 
reservations  it  had  had  as  regards  fhe 
military  and  political  consequences  of 
the  "star  wars"  programme.  ,  . 

However,  in  their  drive  for  economic 
and  political  dividends  from  SDI,  the 
Conservatives,  as  so  many  times  before, 
did  not  reckon  with  fhe  cunning  of  their 
ally.  On  the  plea  that  government  con¬ 
tracts  necessarily  had  fo  remain  con¬ 
fidential,  Washington  declined  fo  give  1 
any  guarantees  that  the  British  demands 
would  be  met.  On  the  other  hand,  fhe 
participation  agreement  provides  for 
British  researchers  working  in  the  Unit-  ! 
ed  Stales,  a  plain  case  of  brain  drain. 
Mote  than  30  British  firms  arid  research 
institutions  fell  for  the  American  bait  and 
evinced  readiness  to  lake  part  in  SDI 
research.  However,  even  official  White¬ 
hall  spokesmen  have  hod  to  admit  that 
50  far  no  more  than  10  contracts  to  a 
total  value  of  £1,000,000  are  being 
negotiated  and  that  there  are  not  likely 
lo  be  any  bigger  deals  for  fwo  or  three 
years.  British  industrialists  are  rapidly 
losing  faith  in  Britain  obtaining  In  fhe 
next  five  years— fhe  time  allotted  by  the 
Americans  for  SDI  research — confr acts 
anywhere  near  the  $1.5  billion  former 
Defence  Secretary  Michael  Heselfine 
bargained  for.  Instead,  the  Brffish  are 
being  offered  the  role  of  subcontractors 
for  giant  Pentagon  suppliers  like  Rock¬ 
well,  Boeing  and  Marlin-Marietta. 


Nor  have  Tory  hopes  of  involvement 
In  SDI  giving  a  new  spur  fo  fhe  Brlt- 
ish-U.S.  "special  relationship"  material¬ 
ized.  The  Reagan  Administration  of 
course  wants  "respectable  end  prestigi¬ 
ous"  Britain  to  be  a  party  to  fhe  pro¬ 
ject,  but  there  are  no  indications  Ihaf 
fhe  Americans  are  ready  to  reward  Brit¬ 
ish  "loyalty”  with  any  privileges.  More¬ 
over,  as  the  British  Financial  Times  right¬ 
ly  observed,  U.S.  officials  are  worried 
about  the  political  weight  Britain  might 
gain  by  full  Involvement  In  the  "star 
wars"  programme. 

■  In  short,  judging  by  British  pross 
comment  and  the  remarks  of  certain  of¬ 
ficials,  cooperation  between  the  "special 
parlnfers"  is  not  working  out.  Both  the 
City’  and  Dov/ning  Street  ere  beginning 
fo  realize  to  their  horror  that  instead  of 
handing  out  a  fat  slice  of  the  $?6  bil¬ 
lion  SDI  pie,  Washington  intends  to 
make  its  allies  finance  their  own  re¬ 
search  und^r  fhe  project,  while  reserv- 
.  Ing  the  right  to  skim  fhe  cream  off  the 
final  results.  More,  London  has  allowed 
Its  hands  to  be  tied  by  American  laws 
on  fhe  protection  of  state  secrets.  British 
firms  and  scientists  Involved  in  "star 
wars"  research  are  shamelessly  made 
subject  to  American  loyalty  tests.  They  r 
are  strictly  forbiddert  to  comment  pub¬ 
licly  on  their  work  and  particularly  on 
possible  setbacks  and  lags  behind  the 
official  timetable. 

The  debate  on  the  SDI  programme  in 
lhe“  House  of  Lords  in  late  February 
showed  that  opposition  fo  the  short¬ 
sighted  policy  of  the  Tory  government 
is  mounting  in  Britain.  The  country's  po¬ 
litical  and  public  circles  are  Increasing¬ 
ly  awakening  to  fhe  fact  Ihaf  by  cm- 
barking  on  fhe  slippery  path  of  part¬ 
icipation  In  "star  wars"  research,  fhfe 
Tories  '  have  Involved  Britain  In  the 
Reagan  Administration’s  efforts  lo  destab¬ 
ilize  fhe  military-strategic  balance  be¬ 
tween  East  end  West.  And  this  is  fraught 
with  the  risk  not  ohly  ol  Britain  find¬ 
ing  itself  the  loser  economically,  but  of 
fhe  groundwork  being  undermined  for 
fhe  revival  of  military  ddlentc  In  Europe, 

In'  which,  according  fo  recent  public 
statements  by  (he  country’s  political 
leaders,  Britain  Is  very  much  Interested. 
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FRG  'Most  Loyal 
Moscow  NEW  TIMES  in  English  No  11,  24  Mar 
[Article  by  A.  Tolpegin:  "Key  Role"] 
[Text] 

The  international  conferences  spon¬ 
sored  annually  in  Munich  by  the  F.R.G. 
military  science  association  Wehrkunde 
bring  together  the  cream  of  the  elite 
— ministers,  generals,  members  of  par¬ 
liament  and  particularly  trusted  journal¬ 
ists.  Opinions  are' voiced  at  them  more 
frankly  than  at  official  NATO  sessions. 

At  last  year's  Munich  conference 
Federal  Chancellor  Helmut  Kohl  first 
declared  in  support  of  SDI,  which  he 
said  "shifts  the  accent  from  offensive 
nuclear  weapons  to  non-nuclear  defen¬ 
sive  armaments."  To  impart  a  semblance 
of  objectivity  to  the  Bonn  approach  to  the 
American  design,  the  Chancellor  made 
a  number  of  reservations.  For  one  thing, 
he  expatiated  on  the  need  to  maintain 
strategic  stability,  which,  he  said,  ruled 
out  all  striving  for  military  superiority. 

It  was  clear,  Kohl  said,  that  the  U.5.  in¬ 
tended  to  sustain  and  eventually 
strengthen  strategic  stability  by  means 
ol  SDI. 

Now  Bonn  has  laid  aside  all  doubts 
and  has  become  the  most  loyal  support¬ 
er  of  the  U.S.  plans  for  the  militariza¬ 
tion  of  outer  space.  In  December  last 
year  the  F.R.G.  government,  bypassing 
the  parliament,  decided  to  enter  into 
talks  on  participation  of  F.R.G.  firms  in 
the  SDI  programme.  A  relevant  agree¬ 
ment  is  expected  to  be  signed  by  the 
end  of  March. 

Now  Munich  has  again  been  the  venue 
of  an  assembly  of  high-placed  visitors. 

From  Washington  came  Fred  Ikle  of 
the  Pentagon,  who  urged  the  United 
States'  West  European  allies  to  join  in 
SDI  and  to  everybody's  surprise  said 
that  strategic  stability  should  not  be  a 
NATO  objective  at  all.  According  to 
him,  the  West  has  to  win  the  arms  race. 

Such  candour  is  rare.  Actually  Ikle  only 
confirmed  what  the  opponents  of  "star 
wars"  have  repeatedly  warned  against 
— that  the  realization  of  SDI  would  nof 
make  the  world  any  safer  and  would  not 
"devalue"  nuclear  arsenals.  On  the  con¬ 
trary,  if  the  arms  race  is  allowed  to  spill 
over  into  outer  space,  it  will  get  oul 
of  hand  and  stability  will  be  totally 
ruled  out. 
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F.R.G.  Defence  Minister  Manfred  Wor- 
ner  was  not  at  all  taken  aback  by  Ikle's 
candour.  Speaking  at  the  Munich  con¬ 
ference,  he  repeated  the  otticial  Bonn 
evaluation  of  SDI  as  "justified,  politic¬ 
ally  necessary  and  according  with  the 
security  Interests  of  the  West  as  a 
whole."  Moreover,  the  minister  propos¬ 
ed  complementing  SDI  with  a  European 
Defence  Initiative — the  creation  of  a 
system  capable  of  destroying  medium- 
range  and  tactical  missiles. 

To  begin  with,  Worner  said,  it  would 
be  a  matter  only  of  something  in  the 
order  of  "extended  air  defence."  The 
purpose  of  such  a  system  would  not  be 
the  protection  of  the  entire  territory  of 
Western  Europe,  and  it  would  be  land-, 
not  space-based,  and  not  directly  linked 
with  SDI.  Worner  warned  against  build¬ 
ing  "caslles  in  the  air’’  and  pressed  tor 
the  modernization  of  existing  armaments. 
At  the  same  time  SDI  research  would 
continue  and  some  of  its  results  could 
be  used  even  before  the  development  •' 
of  a  "finalized"  European  anti-missile 
system  is  completed.  Worner  spoke  of 
the  possibility  of  using  electromagnetic 
beam  and  laser  weapons.  Thus,  his  idea 
of  "modernization”  of  air  defence  would 
be  in  a  sense  an  intermediate  stage  on 
the  way  to  the  realization  of  SDI  and 
its  European  variant. 

What  is  th$  purport  of  the  Worner 
"inifialive”t 

First,  it  would  make  it  possible  to 
satisfy  the  appetites  of  the  V/est  Euro¬ 
pean  and  primarily  Ihe  F.R.G.  war  in¬ 
dustry  concerns.  The  bosses  of  these 
concerns  already  now  are  apprehensive, 
and  with' good  reason,  that  the  Penta¬ 
gon  will  hand  out  the  lion's  share  of 
SDI  contracts  to  its  own  monopolies. 
The  chairman  of  the  board  of  Siemens, 
Karlheinz  Kaske,  complained  recently 
about  no  more  than  $250  million,  or 
5  per  cent,  of  the  $5  billion  allocated 
annually  for  the  SDI  programme  going 
to  the  West  Europeans.  But  if  Ihe  Euro¬ 
pean  Defence  Initiative  were  to  be 
launched  the  figure  would  run  into  the 
billions,  for  this  programme  would  be 
financed  by  the  West  European  coun¬ 
tries. 
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Second,  (lie  Wornor  "initiative"  It 
aimed  al  overcoming  Ihe  differencei 
that,  are  asserling  themselves  In  NATO 
because  of  SDI,  Bonn  expects  "mod¬ 
ernization''  of  air  defence  lo  be  more 
acf.-plable  lo  Ihe  allies  lhan  Ihe  fan¬ 
tastic  "star  wars"  scenarios.  And  through 
such  modernization  they  could  in  one 
way  or  another  join  In  Ihe  SDI  pro¬ 
gramme. 

II  will  be  remembered  Thai  Bonn 
lent  Washington  a  bigger  hand  lhan 
anyone  else  in  giving  effect  lo  Ihe 
NATO  "double-track"  decision.  It  not 
only  agreed  to  the  deployment  of  nu¬ 


clear  missiles  on  its  own  territory,  but 
brought  pressure  to  bear  on  the  hesitant. 
A  similar  role  Is  now  allotted  Bonn  in 
giving  effect  lo  the  plans  for  the  mil¬ 
itarization  of  outer  space.  This  was 
openly  admitted  by  the  Federal  Chancel¬ 
lor's  foreign  policy  adviser  Horst  Tel- 
tschik.  "Had  the  Federal  Republic  not 
sited  ihe  missiles,  no  one  would  have 
done  so,"  he  said.  "In  the  realization 
of  SDI  too  the  key  role  belongs  to  the 
F.R.G.” 

Tellschik  knew  what  he  was  talking 
about. 


Italy:  Eureka  vs  SDI 
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[Article  by  L.  Makarevich:  "Falling  Over 
[Text] 

Sober-minded  politicians  in  Italy  have 
no  illusions  about  SDI  not  being 
something  much  more  than  a  research 
project.  It  is  an  attempt  by  the  United 
Stales  to  lay  its  hands  on  everything 
new,  forward-looking'  and  promising  in 
European  scientific  and  technological 
thought,  both  military  and  civilian,  to 
bring  It  all  under  its  monopoly  and  to 
use  it  to  establish  Washington's  global 
superiority.  As  the  U.S.  has  tried  lo  do 
so  many  limes  before  using  armed  force, 
dollars,  oil,  food,  nuclear  technology 
and  other  expedients  as  levers. 

For  many  Italian  firms,  especially  war 
industry  concerns,  which  make  exten¬ 
sive  use  of  American  capital,  equipment, 
patents  and  licences,  technological 
dependence  on  the  United  States  is  an 
established  fact.  Also  faced  with 
problems  are  those  Italian  firms  that  are 
no  less  dependent  on  West  European 
technology,  on  which  the  French  Eu¬ 
reka  project,  aimed  at  accelerating  the 
building  of  a  "united  Europe,"  Is 
primarily  oricnled. 

The  new  variant  of  the  old  adage 
about  Ihe  choice  between  two  bundles 
of  hay  was  best  of  all  formulated  by 
Raffacle  Palierl,  vice-chairman  of  the 
Italian v  National  Association  of  Ihe 
Electrolechnic  and  Electronic  Industries. 

Speaking  of, the  contest  between  SDI 
and  Eureka,  he  said: 

"On  the  one  hand,  the  political  and 
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Themselves"] 


military  prestige  of  Ihe  (transatlantic) 
superpower  and  Its  ability  to  unite  Its 
NATO  partners  are  at  slake.  On  the 
other  hand,  an  opportunity  Is  opening 
for  the  EEC  lo  reanimate  Its  political 
initiatives  by  giving  a  spur  lo  coopera¬ 
tion  among  employers  in  the  sphere  of 
the  latest  technology." 

Which,  then,  are  the  Italians  to 
prefer:  the  United  Slates  of  America  or 
the  United  States  of  Europe! 

Weighing  the  pros  and  cons,  the  Bet- 
lino  Craxl  government  left  it  to  the 
leading  Italian  concerns  to  make  their 
choice  independently.  And  they  have 
done  so.  Their  common  opinion  was 
expressed  by  Ihe  Fiat  lop  executive 
Umberto  Agnelli  in  the  following  curt 
and  businesslike  terms: 

"The  American  programme  is  realistic, 
whereas  Eureka  Is  not.  SDI  is  based  on 
a  serious,  1,200-page  sludy  and  has  a 
definite  director,  the  U.S.  government 
plus  a  special  organization  with  a  staff 
of  750,  the  driving  force  (appropriations 
totalling  $26  billion)  and  a  definite 
initial  objective  —  ascertaining  the 
feasibility  of  an  anti-missile  defence 
system.  Eureka,  on  the  contrary,  is  only 
an  off i  active  hypothesis." 

Umberto  Agnelli’s  brother  and 
business  parlner  Gianni  Agnelli  put  It 
even  more  concisely:  what  Is  In  question 
is  a  contest  for  admission  to  the  "high 
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technology  club";  for  those  left  out  of 
it  the  door  to  the  future  is  closed. 

This  is  the  opinion  not  only  of  the 
Agnelli  brothers.  Within  a  week  of  the 
ultimatum  issued  at  the  end  of  May 'fast 
year  by  Caspar  Weinberger,  giving  sixty 
days'  time  for  replying  to  the  invitation 
to  join  in  the  "star  wars"  programme, 
applications  piled  up  on  the  desk  of  the 
head  of  the  government  armament 
board,  Giuseppe  Piovano.  At  the  same 
lime  Fiat,  Montedison,  and  Finmeccanica 
(which  is  associated  with  the  Aeritafia 
and  Ansaldo  companies)  opened  special 
consultation  offices  in  Washington. 
These  were  instructed  to  extract  orders 
at  all  costs  from  General  James  Ab- 
rahamson,  who  is  In  charge  of  (he  SOI 
project. 

To  put  up  an  impressive  front  before 
the  Americans,  other  companies  formed 
a  consorfium  —  the  CITES,  which  takes 
in  (he  Agusfa,  Oto  Melara,  Galileo, 
Breda  Meccanica  Bresciana,  Elellronica, 
Marconi,  and  SMA  firms.  Along  with  the 
military,  they  all  are  anxious  to  get  the 
Appcnine  "boot"  into  outer  space. 

Washington  is  gratified  by  the 
abundance  and  zeal  of  applicants.  But 
like  a  rich  bride  if  is  not  in  a  hurry  and 
prefers  to  pick  and  choose.  "The  Amer¬ 
icans,"  the  journal  Europeo  observed, 
"are  looking  in  Europe  for  something 
special,  some  definite  method  or  a 
brilliant  idea...  The  Pentagon  is  con¬ 
vinced  that  somewhere  in  Europe  there 
Is  some  small  secret  factory  producing 
geniuses  —  researchers  and  technical 
experts  who  are  Inadequately  utilized 
here  —  and  is  out  to  find  them.  It  Is 


nol  interested  in  the  industrialist  as 
such  unless  he  looks  as  'American'  as 
Gianni  Agnelli  does." 

During  an  official  visit  to  Rome 
General  Abrahamson  lifted  the  veil  on 
what  the  Pentagon  wants  in  Italy  — 
technology  involving  the  use  of  infrared 
rays  and  lasers,  thermography,  new 
materials  and  computers.  With  true 
Yankee  bluntness  the  distinguished 
guest  warned  those  who  hod  an  eye  on 
a  slice  of  the  mullibillion  dollar  pie 
that  at  the  initial  stage  the  U.S.  has  only 
crumbs  to  offer  —  minor  contracts  run¬ 
ning  to  a  total  of  few  tens  of  millions 
of  dollars.  These  contracts  would  be 
concluded  with  a  narrow  group  of 
researchers  working  (or  the  firms  that 
come  on  lop  in  a  contest  specially 
organized  for  the  purpose. 

The  number  of  would-be  participants 
immediately  dropped.  Of  the  remaining 
offers  the  Pentagon  was  most  interested 
in  the  laser  technology  worked  Out  at 
the  CISE  laboratory  In  Milan  (the  ENEL 
company),  space  technology  and  satel¬ 
lites  (Aeritalia),  radar  devices  (Selenia), 
Infrared  sensors  (CITES),  ceramics  and 
the  new  Fonblin  lubricant  capable  ol 
withstanding  extremely  high  tempera¬ 
tures  (Montedison). 

While  experts  try  the  new  lubricant 
and  businejsmen  using  radar,  infrared 
rays  and  lasers  are  trying  to  estimate 
(he  dimension*  of  the  tuture  profits, 
sober-minded  politicians  are  asking 
whether  this  drive  for  "star  wars"  profits 
and  illusory  superiority  will  not  turn 
Italy,  and  with  it  the  whole  planet,  into 
very  real  star  dust. 


Japan:  Opposition  Noted 
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[Article  by  Y.  Tavrovsky:  "Before  the  Rubicon"] 


[Text] 


When  Tokyo  received  fhe  "Weinber¬ 
ger  ultimatum"  in  late  March  last  year 
few  had  any  doubts  that  the  Japanese 
Government  would  once  again  prompt¬ 
ly  snap  to  attention.  There  was  a  reason 
for  this. 

During  his  visit  to  the  United  States 
in  fhe  beginning  of  1985  Prime  Minister 


Yasuhiro  Nakasone  had  expressed  his 
"understanding"  of  SDI  and  later,  at  the 
Bonn  meeting  of  the  Seven,  he  had  urg¬ 
ed  support  of  the  U.S.  position.  And 
Japanese  Foreign  Minister  Shintaro  Abe 
promised  a  reply  to  the  ultimatum  with¬ 
in  the  given  time  limit,  though  he  did 
point  to  some  underlies  as  regards 
many  aspects  of  SDI. 
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In  (he  year  lhaf  has  passed  since  then 
Japan's  posifion  has  remained  indefinite. 
This  is  giving  rise  to  growing  concern 
bolh  in  Washington  and  among  the 
Japanese  loaders  who  are  constantly 
calling  (or  "Western  solidarity."  Naka- 
sone  recently  said  that  the  reply  can¬ 
not  be  postponed  "endlessly."  There  Is' 
more  and  more  frequent  mention  of  the 
dale  of  that  reply — oilher  mid-April, 
when  Nakasone  and  Abo  are  lo  pay  an 
official  visil  lo  Washington,  or  In  early 
May,  v/hen  the  Seven  aro  due  to  meet 
In  Tokyo.  >  * 

Whal  the  answer  will  be  is  still  not 
altogether  clear.  What  is  clear  is  that 
political  end  business  circles  and  broad 
sections  of  Ihe  public  are  becoming  In¬ 
creasingly  convinced  that  Ihe  "star 
wars"  programme  runs  counter  to  the 
national  interests.  This  Is  conceded 
even  by  the  advocates  of  a  positive 
answer  who  favour  meeting  Washington 
halfway  in  exchange  for  damping  down 
on  criticism  of  the  growing  imbalance 
of  U.S. -Japanese  trade  and  on  threats 
of  protectionist  countermeasures.  Others, 
While  admitting  the  possibility  of  ad¬ 
verse  political  consequences  for  Japan, 
are  apprehensive  of  missing  out  on  the 
scientific  and  technological  fruils  of  SDI 
research  and  speak  of  channelling  lo 
civilian  branches  the  military  technology 
acquired  as  a  result  of  Involvement  In 
If.  Still  another  groitp  of  advocates  of 
Japan's  participation  in  "slar  wars" 
hopes  to  pul  over  the  old  act  of  pre¬ 
tending  to  resent  American  pressure 
v/hile  taking  another  slop  towards  turn¬ 
ing  Japan  into  a  military  superpower. 
Moreover,  this  time  the  step  must  be  an 
ambitious  one  and  take  Japan  a  long 
way  towards  the  acquisition  of  an  Inde¬ 
pendent  nuclear-missile  potential. 

The  first  set  of  arguments  put  forward 
by  the  opponents  of  SDI  is  associated 
with  Ihe  foreign  policy  consequences. 
The  Japanese  Big  Business  mouthpiece 
Nihon  Keizai  writes:  "Most  likely  this 
system  will  heighten  International  ten¬ 
sion  and  increase  military  spending  since 
the  object  is  simultaneously  to  reinforce 
strategic  nuclear  systems  and  to  conduct 
SDI  research  and  development."  And  Ihe  ' 
Asahi  points  out:  "Since  the  Soviet  Union 
is  bound  to  take  countermeasures,  would 
not  a  new  round  In  the  arms  race  be¬ 
come  inevitable?  Europe  and  Japan...' 
need  relaxation  of  tension  In  relations 
with  the  Soviet  Union  even  more  than 
Ihe  United  Stales." 

Tokyo  is  aware  that  if  if  becomes  in¬ 
volved  in  "star  wars"  it  would  have  to 


share  the  responsibility  for  the  resultant 
increase  in  international  tension  and  In¬ 
stability  and  Ihe  escalation  of  the  arms 
race.  It  also  realizes  that  participation 
in  SDI  would  work  against  the  tendency 
of  Japanese  diplomacy  lo  become  more 
active  and  against  the  heightening  of 
the  country's  International  prestige. 

Japan,  as  the  only  country  to  have 
experienced  the  horrors  of  nuclear 
bombing,  has  a  special  right  lo  a  say  In 
the  discussion  of  problems  relating  to 
nuclear  disarmament.  But  until  recently 
It  made  practically  no  use  of  that  right. 
It  was  only  in  1984  that  Shlntoro  Abe 
submitted  to  Ihe  Geneva  disarmament 
conference  a  proposal  aimed  at  the 
total  termination  of  underground  nu¬ 
clear  tests.  But  how  can  this  call  lo  end 
the  testing  of  nuclear  weapons  be  rec¬ 
onciled  with  the  deployment  of  these 
weapons  In  outor  space? 

The  second  set  of  arguments  against 
joining  in  "star  wars"  Is  connected  with 
the  domestic  political  consequences  of 
such  a  move.  It  would  primarily  be 
another  blow  at  the  Constitution,  which 
prohibits  joining  with  other  countries  In 
military  moves.  In  1969  Ihe  Japanese 
parliament  passed  a  resolution  limiting 
the  exploration  end  use  of  outer  space 
by  Japan  strictly  lo  peaceful  purposes. 
For  a  country  the  majority  of  whose 
population  is  subject  to  a  painful  "nu¬ 
clear  allergy"  participation  in  "star  wars" 
would  signify  the  further  erosion  ol  Ihe 
famous  "three  non-nuclear  principles." 
Afler  all,  nowadays  few  seek  lo  con¬ 
ceal  the  nuclear  character  of  SDI  by 
claiming  that  its  purpose  is  lo  "make 
the  nuclear  weapon  powerless."  Ac¬ 
cording  to  the  Japan  Times,  a  U.S.  Ad¬ 
ministration  spokesman  told  his  Japa¬ 
nese  counterparts  in  Tokyo  that  SDI  is 
designed  to  strengthen  rather  than  eli¬ 
minate  the  present  nuclear  deterrence 
arsenal.  The  doubling  In  the  draft  U.S. 
federal  budget  for  the  coming  year  of 
spending  on  Ihe  nuclear  component  of 
"slar  wars"  did  not  go  unnoticed  in 
Japan.  Even  Nakasone,  speaking  In  par¬ 
liament,  had  to  voice  disquiet  over  Ihe 
"nuclear  essence  of  SDI." 

The  fact  that  Japanese  scientists'  ac¬ 
cess  to  U.S.  military  laboratories  is 
made  conditional  on  adoption  ol 
draconic  secrecy  laws  is  seen  by  Japa¬ 
nese  public  opinion  as  another  Indica¬ 
tion  of  the  adverse  effect  of  Japan's 
Involvement  in  SDI  on  the  domestic 
situalion. 

The  third  set  of  arguments  relates  to 
questions  that  at  first  glance  would  seem 
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lo  be  purely  technical.  For  one  thing, 
many  in  Japan  fake  a  sceptical  view  of 
the  whole  project.  A  serious  blow  to 
faith  in  American  technology  was  dealt 
by  the  disaster  that  overtook  the  space 
shuttle  Challenger  and  shortly  before 
that  by  the  crash  of  the  Boeing  747,  said 
to  be  the  "safest  plane  in  the  world." 

Besides,  the  Japanese  government 
conceded  at  the  end  of  last  year  that 
"not  too  many  companies  want  to  take 
part  in  SDI  research."  Why?  Firms  re¬ 
nowned  (or  their  up-to-date  andieliable 
consumer  durables  are  often  perfectly 
satisfied  with  their  profits  and  prefer 
not  to  discredit  themselves  In  the  eyes 
of  the  public  by  getting  involved  in  a 
dubious  military  programme.  Nor  do 
they  believe  in  the  shower  of  super¬ 
modern  technology  being  promised  to 
SDI  participants. 

Industrialists  are  also  afraid  the  Amer¬ 
icans  will  make  use  of  SDI  to  break 
into  their  laboratories.  Japan  and  West¬ 
ern  Europe,  the  Japan  Quarterly  observ¬ 
ed,  have  already  outstripped  the  U.S. 
in  technology  and  industrial  power;  the 
U.S.  has  retained  primacy  only  in  space 
research,  and  the  "by-products"  ot  SDI 
were  designed  only  lo  give  a  spur  lo 
American  industry.  Japanese  Big  Busi¬ 
ness  does  not  see  this  outlook  as  reas¬ 
suring. 

The  arguments  advanced  'by  the  op¬ 
ponents  of  involvement  |n  "star  wars" 
are  weighty  Indeed.  Nevertheless  the 
votaries  of  "Western  solidarity,"  re¬ 


gardless  of  the  flimsiness  of  their  case, 
are  doing  their  utmost  lo  impel  Japan 
on  to  a  dubious  course.  The  Japanese 
Foreign  Ministry,  for  instance,  has  is¬ 
sued  a  document  contending  that  even 
nuclear-powered  space  weapons  con¬ 
form  to  Japan's  three  non-nuclear  prin¬ 
ciples.  Before  that  another  set  of  prin¬ 
ciples  prohibiting  the  export  ot  military 
technology  was  declared  to  be  loss  im- 
p6rtant  than  the  Japanese-American 
Security  .Treaty.  The  result  was  the  con¬ 
clusion  of  the  1983  bilateral  agreement 
under  which  ihe  latest  achievements  of 
Japanese  science  and  technology  that 
can  be  used  for  military  purpose  may 
be  exported  to  the  U.S.  Not  long  ago 
Ihe  U.S.  Administration  appointed  spe¬ 
cial  emissaries  from  Ihe  army,'  navy,  air 
force  and  Ihe  marine  corps  to  pick  out 
whatever  they  find  useful  in  Japanese 
laboratories. 

Which  side  will  gain  the  upper  hand 
in  the  controversy  over  involvement  in 
"star  wars”?  Will  Tokyo  give  its  full 
support  lo  the  adventuristic  project  or 
will  It  choose  the  "West  German  for¬ 
mula"  which  opens  the  way  to  partici¬ 
pation  "only  of  private  firms"?  The 
signs  are  that  these  questions  will  be 
answered  shortly.  If  will  then  be  seen 
exactly  how  valid  is  Japan’s  claim  to  be 
independent  in  Its  decision-making. 


/927A 
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SDI  AND  SPACE  ARMS 


FRENCH  PRESIDENT  STRESSES  ’AUTONOMOUS  DEFENSE*  POLICY 

LD271254  Paris  Domestic  Service  in  French  1100  GMT  27  May  86 

[Text]  Francois  Mitterrand  was  at  Coetquidan  this  morning, 
where  he  met  the  students  of  the  Saint-Cyr  military  school.  Henri 
Guirchoun,  you  say  that  the  president  has  recalled  his  attach¬ 
ment  to  an  autonomous  French  defense  strategy: 

[GuirchonJThat  is  right,  Dominique.  In  a  brief  S-minute  speech 
before  officer  candidates,  Francois  Mitterrand  recalled  that  if 
one  has  to  take  into  account  the  transformations,  the  moderniza¬ 
tions  of  society,  one  must  also  remember  certain  values  which, 
for  their  part,  are  permanent,  such  as  the  love,  the  defense,  of  the 
homeland.  But,  in  his  speech,  the  head  of  state  in  effect  chiefly 
insisted  on  what  he  considers  a  priority  for  France:  autonomous 
defense 

[Begin  Mitterrand  recording]  No  one  has  the  right  of  life  or  death 
over  France.  Our  country  will  not  allow  itself  to  be  drawn  into  a 
conflict  that  it  has  not  clearly  accepted.  It  is  faithful  to  its 
alliances.  It  is  loyal  to  its  obligations.  But  it  makes  its  own 
decision  —  alone.  This  prompts  it  to  hesitate  to  enter  —  at  least 
no  more  than  befits  a  big  country  that  ismaster  of  its  acts  —  into 
mechanisms  where  it  will  not  be  able  to  take  part,  a  whole  and 
free  part,  in  the  decision.  What  I  say  here  is  true  for  the  present 
strategy;  it  also  will  be  true  for  all  other  strategies,  [end  record¬ 
ing] 

An  affirmation,  or  rather  a  confirmation  by  the  head  of  state, 
which  could  concern  certain  recent  raids,  certain  non¬ 
authorizations  of  territorial  overflight;  which  also  could  concern 
—  and  this  is  more  important  —  the  U.S.  Strategic  Defense 
Initiative,  the  SDI.  In  this  case,  it  is  a  phrase  used  by  the 
president  that  is  addressed  directly  to  Prime  Minister  Chirac, 
who  declared  last  week  that  in  his  opinion,  on  the  contrary, 
France  would  have  to  associate  itself  with  the  U.S.  project. 
Therefore,  this  morning  the  president  seized  the  opportunity  to 
reaffirm  his  convictions,  This  little  phrase  was  echoed  by  a 
high-ranking  officer  of  Saint-Cyr,  who  recalled  that  student 
officers  must  be  properly  taught  that  the  president  is  the  head  of 
the  Armed  Forces. 


/921b 
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SDI  AND  SPACE  ARMS 


CONCERN  VOICED  OVER  UPDATE  OF  UK  RADAR  STATION 
Leeds  YORKSHIRE  POST  in  English  8  May  86  p  6 


[Text] 

PLANS  to  update, 
Fylingdales  early ; 
warning  station  in 
North  Yorkshire  could 
make  it  part  pf  the 
American  “Star  Wars’’  j 
system,  a  Labour  coun-  1 
cillor  claimed  yester¬ 
day. 

Coun.  Bill  Birch  (Scar¬ 
borough)  was  comment-  | 
mg  at  a  meeting  of  the 
North  York  Moors 
National  Park  Committee 
on  proposals  to  replace 
the  station’s  three  radar 
“golf  balls”  with  a  105ft. 
high  pyramid.  j 

The  committee  was ! 
angered  that  the  plans 
only  came  to  light  through 
a  Ministry  of  Defence 
letter  to  the  environmen¬ 
tal  group  Green  Alliance. 

It  was  agreed  to  com¬ 
plain  to  the  Ministry 
about  the  lack  of  inform¬ 
ation  and  to  raise  ques¬ 
tions  about  the  “updating 
and  change  of  design.” 

Coun.  Birch  said: 
“There  is  a  suggestion 
that  it  could  become  part 
of  the  American  ‘Star 
Wars’  system. 

“It  could  be  a  disaster. 

If  it  were  the  enemy  the 
.first  target  would  be  to 


knock  out  the  Fylingdales 
station.” 

He  said  there  was  great 
alarm  in  the  Scarborough 
area  and  as  many  ques¬ 
tions  as  possible  should  be 
put  to  the  Ministry. 

President  Reagan’s 
Strategic  Defence 
Initiative,  popularly 
known  as  Star  Wars,  is  an 
idea  presently  being 
researched  which  aims  to 
create  a  defensive  shield 
;  in  space  to  counter  incom¬ 
ing  enemy  missiles. 

Fylingdales  forms  a 
link  in  the  present  early 
warning  chain  adminis¬ 
tered  by  thfi  U.S.  with  a 

similar  station  at  Thule, 
Greenland  and  one  in 
Alaska. 

But  Coun.  Kenneth 
Ross  (Con.  Scarborough) 
said:  “As  a  parent  aftd 
grandfather,  I  would 
rather  see  the  early- 
warning  station,  than  be 
left  defenceless.”  ] 

He  liked  the  new  design 
and  said  he  could  not 
agree  with  members  who 
said  it  should  be  sited 
elsewhere. 

Mr.  Gerald  McGuire 
(Malton)  said  he  obtained  < 
•a  copy  of  a  letter  from  the 
Ministry  to  Green 
Alliance,  of  which  he  is  a 
member. 


/12828 

CSO :  5240/048 


'  The  National  Park  offi¬ 
cer,  Mr.  Derek  Statham, 
had  failed  to  get  any 
information  in  spite  of 
several  queries  to  the 
1  Ministry. 

M  r .  McGuire  said  he 
wrote  to  Green  Alliance 
which  had  links  with 
Whitehall  and  asked 
casually  about  reports  of 
reorganisation  of 
Fylingdales. 

"To  my  surprise,  I  got  a  , 
letter  all  about  it  and  a 
photo  of  a  similar  installa¬ 
tion  in  America,”  he  said. 
It  was  likely  to  go  ahead 
and  there  would  be  an 
announcement  soon. 

Coun.  Ralph  Andrew 
(Lib.  Northallerton)  said 
decisions  would  be. made 
over  their  heads  and  he 
was  concerned  at  the 
Ministrys  treatment  of 
Mr.  Statham. 

The  committee  chair¬ 
man,  Coun.  Martin  Territt 
(Con.  Hovingham)  said 
this  was  not  a  matter 
under  discussion. 

The  committee  agreed 
'that  Coun.  Territt  should 
write  to  the  Ministry 
'  complaining  about  the 
lack  of  official  inform¬ 
ation  and  raise  questions 
1  about  the  siting,  employ¬ 
ment,  design,  colour  and 
1  electro-magnetic 
radiation,  and  whether  a 
site  outside  the  National 
Park  was  possible. 
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SDI  AND  SPACE  ARMS 


SPANISH  DEFENSE  MINISTER  QUESTIONS  SDI  ROLE 

LD281134  Madrid  in  Spanish  to  Europe  1000  GMT  28  May  86 


[Text]  Spanish  Defense  Minister  Narciso  Serra  questioned  the 
U.S.  Strategic  Defense  Initiative  plan  -  better  known  as  ’’star 
wars”  —  in  his  closing  address  at  the  working  session  held  in 
Madrid  this  week  by  the  Foundation  of  Peace  Studies  and 
International  Relations.  Serra  said  it  is  difficult  to  believe  that 
this  program  is  a  positive  element  in  the  balance  of  the 
transatlantic  dialogue  or  in  the  balance  of  payments  between  the 
United  States  and  Europe  in  the  defense  sphere. 

The  Spanish  executive  has  not  made  any  announcement  on 
Spain’s  possible  participation  in  the  plan  so  far,  hile  awaiting  the 
report  being  drafted  by  an  interministerial  committee. 


/92  74 
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U. S . -USSR  GENEVA  TALKS 


AKHROMEYEV,  ZAMYATIN,  KORNIYENKO  FEBRUARY  NEWS  CONFERENCE 
JjD012150  Moscow  TASS  in  English  2143  GMT  1  Mar  86 

[Text]  Moscow,  1  March  TASS— "The  Soviet  program  for  ensuring  peace  and 
security"  is  the  subject  of  a  news  conference  that  was  held  in  the  Press 
Center  of  the  27th  Congress  of  the  CPSU  on  Friday.  The  speakers  at  the  news 
conference  were:  Georgiy  Korniyenko,  first  deputy  minister  of  fore1^ 
affairs  of  the  USSR,  Marshal  of  the  Soviet  Union  Sergey  Akhromeyev,  chief 
of  the  General  Staff  of  the  Armed  Forces  and  first  deputy  minister  of  defense 
of  the  USSR,  and  Leonid  Zamyatin,  head  of  the  International  Information  e 
partment  of  the  CPSU  Central  Committee. 

Matters  related  to  the  foreign  policy  activities  of  the  communist  party  and 
the  Soviet  state  are  dealt  with  in  detail  in  the  Political  Report  of  the  CPSU 
Central  Committee  to  the  congress,  delivered  by  Mikhail  Gorbachev,  general 
secretary  of  the  CPSU  Central  Committee,  as  well  as  during  the  discuss 

the  report,  said  Georgiy  Korniyenko,  first  deputy  USSR  foreign  Tenin  and  reit- 
cornerstone  of  these  activities,  is  the  provision  make  by  V.I.  Lenin  and  reit 
erated  in  the  new  edition  of  the  CPSU  program  that  the  historical  dispute  be 
tween  the  two  opposing  systems  into  which  the  world  is  divided  can  and  should 
be  resolved  by  means  of  peaceful  competition,  and  not  by  military  means. 

Accordingly,  the  chief  aim  of  the  foreign  policy  of  the  CPSU  always  was  and 
remains  to  give  the  Soviet  people  the  possibility  to  work  in  the  conditions 
of  lasting  peace.  However,  it  is  not  only  the  Soviet,  but  all  other  peopes 
as  well,  that  need  a  lasting  peace.  Peace  is  an  indispensable  condition 
social  progress  in  general,  and  today  it  is  even  more  than  that— it 
matter  of  human  survival. 

Now  that  people  have  come  to  control  means  of  self-destruction,  the  Soviet 
Union  considers  it  a  paramount  task  to  stop  material  preparations  for  nuclea 
war,  to  turn  around  the  arms  race  on  earth  and  to  prevent  it  from  spreading 
into  outer  space.  And  to  eliminate  nuclear  weapons  totally  and  everywhere 

by  the  end  of  this  century. 

Regrettably,  the  response  which  came  the  other  day  from  the  American  side  to 
the  nuclear  disarmament  program  proposed  by  the  Soviet  Union  c“ 
considered  constructive,  as  was  pointed  out  at  the  congres  ^^l  arms  kce 
shows  that  the  U.S.  leadership  intends  to  continue  spurring  on  the  arms  race 
on  earth  and  spreading  it  into  outer  space  in  a  bid  to  secure  military 

superiority. 
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The  continuous  escalation  of  the  level  of  armed  confrontation  is  by  no  means  a 
way  to  peace,  as  President  Reagan  claims.  If  the  arms  arsenals  keep  swelling, 
even  parity  ensures  at  best  equal  danger  rather  than  equal  security.  In  the 
age  of  nuclear  missiles  the  genuine  security  of  states  is  only  possible  as 
security  for  all. 

Even  in  the  past — in  the  prewar  period  and  after  the  war — the  Soviet  Union  gave 
preference  to  ideas  of  collective  security  but  today,  according  to  our  pro¬ 
found  conviction,  it  is  not  merely  a  preferential  but  the  only  possible  way  of 
ensuring  lasting  peace. 

This  explains  why  our  party  has  raised  the  question  of  developing  a  comprehen¬ 
sive  system  of  international  security,  the  military,  political,  economic  and 
humanitarian  foundations  of  which  are  presented  in  the  political  report.  These 
foundations  could  become  a  starting  point  and  provide  a  framework  for  a  direct 
and  regular  dialogue  among  the  leaders  of  the  countries  of  the  world  community, 
both  bilateral  and  multilateral.  The  idea  was  also  put  forward  in  this  context 
that  the  leaders  of  the  five  states,  the  permanent  members  of  the  Security  Coun¬ 
cil,  sit  down  to  discuss  what  can  be  done  to  safeguard  and  strengthen  peace. 

President  Reagan’s  reply  to  the  Soviet  proposals,  as  well  as  his  address  to  the 
nation  2  days  ago,  which  is  in  fact  an  addition  to  his  reply,  show  that  the 
United  States  is  continuing  the  same  course  as  before,  a  course  that  gives 
priority  to  military  strength  as  the  method  of  resolving  outstanding  issues, 
Leonid  Zamyatin  said  at  the  press  conference. 

He  said  that  the  U.S.  proposals  are  being  studied  with  due  account  for  the 
additional  explanations  given  by  the  American  delegation  in  Geneva.  On  the 
whole,  Leonid  Zamyatin  said,  comparing  President  Reagan's  two  latest  state¬ 
ments,  one  can  say  already  now  that  the  U.S.  response  to  the  Soviet  proposals 
is  not  constructive.  It  is  lopsided,  and,  in  fact,  is  turned  in  the  opposite 
direction  to  the  proposals  advanced  by  Mikhail  Gorbachev  in  his  15  January 
statement. 

While  declaring  his  commitment  to  the  goal  of  eliminating  nuclear  weapons, 

Reagan  does  not  give  a  precise  concrete  programme  for  attaining  this  objective. 

On  the  contrary,  he  links  it  with  numerous  reservations,  conditions  and  the 
possibility  of  resolving  questions  only  from  the  position  of  strength.  The 
American  reply  does  not  contain  a  solution  to  the  fundamental  issue  of  prevent- 
ing  the  arms  race  in  outer  space.  The  American  "star  wars"  programme  is  pro¬ 
nounced  to  be  inviolable,  and,  therefore,  restrictions  on  the  development  of 
strike  space  arms  are  not  to  be  included  in  an  agreement. 

As  to  strategic  nuclear  armaments,  the  old  American  proposals  are  restated  on 
which  the  Soviet  Union  has  already  commented.  If  such  proposals  were  material¬ 
ized,  the  United  States  would  get  a  more  than  two-fold  superiority  in  nuclear 
warheads.  In  that  case,  the  USSR  would  have  to  dismantle , the  structure  of  its 
strategic  nuclear  forces  and  build  them  anew  according  to  an  American  pattern. 

On  medium-range  missiles,  Leonid  Zamyatin  went  on  to  say,  we  are  offered  the 
so-called  zero  option  which  the  Soviet  Union  rejected  earlier  because  it  would 
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enable  the  United  States  to  retain  what  it  would  like  to  retain  in  its  arma¬ 
ments.  Indeed,  what  is  the  difference  between  the  new  "zero  option"  and  the 
previous  "zero  options"  proposed  by  Reagan?  The  United  States  simply  suggests 
now  that  it  be  protracted  for  a  period  of  3  years,  but  the  essence  is  the  same: 
to  gain  unilateral  advantages.  The  United  States  officially  stated  its  nega¬ 
tive  position  to  a  nuclear  weapon  test  ban,  by  implying  that  as  long  as  nuclear 
weapons  remain  an  element  of  deterrence,  the  United  States  should  continue  the 
tests.  It  is  equally  difficult  to  detect  in  the  American  reply  at  least  a 
fraction  of  constructiveness  on  chemical  weapons,  just  as  on  the  Vienna  talks 
and  the  Stockholm  conference. 

Besides,  the  question  of  security  is  arbitrarily  linked  to  regional  conflicts 
and  some  other  questions  that  are  in  no  way  related  to  the  problem  of  ending 
the  race  of  armaments  and  eliminating  nuclear  weapons. 

It  is  clear  that  if  the  United  States  insists  on  this  stance,  on  such  unaccept¬ 
able  proposals,  this  road  will  not  lead  to  the  search  for  compromise  solutions. 
On  the  contrary,  it  will  push  the  problem  into  an  impasse  from  which  it  is  hard 
to  find  a  way  out. 

The  U.S.  response,  noted  First  Deputy  Minister  of  the  USSR  Georgiy  Korniyenko, 
does  not  in  the  least  advance  the  Geneva  talks. 

The  chief  of  the  General  Staff  of  the  Armed  Forces  of  the  USSR  dismissed  as 
"absurd"  the  figures  cited  by  the  U.S.  president  on  26  February  about  Soviet 
military  spending.  According  to  those  figures,  the  Soviet  Union  in  the  past 
15  years  spent  50  percent  of  its  budget  on  military  needs. 

This  is  absurd,  he  commented.  No  state  can  afford  spending  so  much  on  military 
needs  in  peacetime.  This  is  an  unconscientious  calculation  and  I  don't  know 
whose  fault  it  was,  the  president's  or  his  aides'. 

The  U.S.  president  claimed.  Marshal  Akhromeyev  went  on  to  say,  that  the  Soviet 
Union  has  5  times  as  many  tanks  and  11  times  as  many  artillery  pieces  as  the 
United  States.  This  calculation  is  also  unconscientious.  When  speaking  about 
conventional  arms,  one  should  take  the  alignment  of  military  forces  between 
NATO  and  the  Warsaw  Treaty.  And  this  alignment  is  utterly  different  from  what 
the  president  claimed.  As  far  as  the  number  of  divisions  is  concerned,  the  cor 
relation  is  as  follows:  94  for  NATO  and  78  for  the  Warsaw  Treaty  countries. 
Besides,  the  numerical  strength  of  a  division  in  NATO  is  significantly  larger 
than  that  of  one  in  a  Warsaw  Treaty  country.  And  when  speaking  about  the  USSR 
and  the  United  States,  one  should  give  consideration  first  of  all  to  the  cor¬ 
relation  of  forces  in  the  field  of  strategic  arms,  where,  and  the  Pentagon 
admits  this,  there  is  a  rough  balance.  "Generally,  we  don't  think  that  the 
president  should  engage  in  such  calculations,"  Marshal  Akhromeyev  said.  "For 
we  could  also  say  for  our  part  that  the  United  States  has  15  aircraft-carriers, 
while  we  have  none.  [Quotations  marks  as  received] 

It  should  also  be  pointed  out  that  1,500  warplanes  are  deployed  there,  and 
about  800  of  them  can  carry  nuclear  weapons.  The  strength  of  the  U.S.  Marines 
exceeds  ours  by  14  times. 
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As  for  the  approach  formulated  by  the  U.S.  president  In  his  speech,  this  is  an 
approach  of  power  pressure,  of  a  further  arms  race. 

Despite  the  pressure  exerted  by  public  opinion,  despite  the  appeals  of  states¬ 
men  from  many  countries,  the  United  States  has  not  given  a  positive  answer  to 
the  appeal  of  the  Soviet  Union  to  join  the  moratorium  on  all  the  types  of 
nuclear  tests,  said  Leonid  Zamyatin,  head  of  the  International  Information 
Department  of  the  CPSU  Central  Committee,  answering  the  question  of  a  Nigerian 
correspondent. 

The  Soviet  Union  has  instituted  a  moratorium  on  nuclear  weapons  tests  on  more 
than  one  occasion.  It  was  done  on  6  August,  last  year,  then  on  15  January. 

The  moratorium  expires  on  31  March.  The  Soviet  Union  spared  no  effort  for  mak¬ 
ing  the  U.S.  realize  that  it  was  one  of  the  real  steps  capable  of  holding  up  the 
Modernization  of  nuclear  weapons  and  setting  the  beginning  of  the  nuclear  dis¬ 
armament  process. 

Despite  all  this,  the  U.S.  president  said  that  while  nuclear  weapons  existed 
the  United  States  was  going  to  continue  their  improvement. 

In  these  conditions  the  necessity  arises  for  the  Soviet  side  to  consider  the 
question:  can  we  postpone  unilaterally  our  measures  while  the  U.S.  nuclear 
weapons  directed  against  us  are  being  improved,  even  more  so,  since  in  a 
series  of  those  tests  some  components  of  space  weapons  are  being  mastered,  can 
we  prolong  our  moratorium  on  nculear  tests  indefinitely?  We  cannot  disregard 
either  our  own  security  interests,  or  the  security  interests  of  our  allies. 

The  Soviet  side  recognizes  as  an  unshakeable  principle  the  recognition  of  the 
security  interests  of  all  the  states,  the  respect  for  sovereighty  and  non¬ 
interference  in  the  internal  affairs  of  each  other.  Marshal  Sergey  Akhromeyev 
said. 

We  urge  to  conclude  an  agreement  on  giving  up  the  use  of  force  or  the  threat 
of  its  use  and  regard  as  impermissible  the  actions  of  any  state  or  a  group  of 
states  aimed  at  attaining  unilateral  military  advantages.  It  was  reiterated 
from  the  rostrum  of  the  27th  CPSU  Congress  that  the  wise  attitude  consisted  not 
in  taking  care  exclusively  of  oneself,  especially  at  the  expense  of  the  other 
side,  but  in  seeking  equal  security,  Sergey  Akhromeyev  stressed. 

The  U.S.  pursues  a  different  line.  The  official  doctrine  of  Washington  is 
based  on  retaliation,  on  intimidation.  This  leads  to  the  arms  race  and  justi¬ 
fies  a  course  towards  military  superiority.  This  doctrine  undermines  the 
security  of  states  and  actually  turns  the  whole  world  into  a  nuclear  hostage. 

One  cannot  count  exclusively  on  force,  the  way  it  is  done  by  some  people  in  the 
United  States,  Georgiy  Korniyenko,  first  deputy  minister  of  foreign  affairs  of 
the  USSR,  said.  This  is  why  the  striving  to  achieve  success  in  the  sphere  of 
disarmament  is  the  main  direction  of  the  Soviet  foriegn  policy,  which  was 
vividly  manifested  in  the  materials  of  the  27th  CPSU  Congress.  . 

The  Soviet  Union  is  ready  for  another  Soviet-American  summit  meeting,  which,  as 
the  General  Secretary  of  the  CPSU  Central  Committee  Mikhail  Gorbachev  said  in 
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the  political  report,  /Would  be  really  oriented  towards  a  practical  solution  of 
political  problems,  and  would  not  be  a  mere  protocol  event,  Leonid  Zamyatin  said. 
If  this  meeting  can  be  used  for  developing  the  Geneva  accords,  for  turning  them 
into  practical  political  agreements  on  major  military  and  other  international 
problems,  we  are  ready  for  it  at  any  time  when  the  proper  conditions  are 
created.*  7*  '  ;  ■  ‘  ’ri ' 

In  short,  we  favour  a  constructive  meeting,  Leonid  Zamyatin  stressed.  This  is 
what  our  stand  consists  in. 

The  Soviet  Union  stands  fof  a  collective  search  for  a  settlement  in  the  Middle 
East,  Georgiy  Korniyenko.  •  The  latest  developments  in  the  region  just  illustrate 
the  futility  of  separate  deal's ,  against  which  the  Soviet  Union  has  warned  on 
more  thari'  one  dccasion. 

Answering  a  question  from  a  Kuwaiti  correspondent,  Korniyenko  stressed  that  by 
its  entire  policy  on  the  Middle  East  in  general  and  on  the  Lebanese  question  in 
particular,  the  USSR  had  done  everything  it  could,  including  at  the  United 
Nations,  to  ensure  the  prompt  withdrawal  of  Israeli  troops  from  Lebanon  and 
also  from  other  Arab  lands.  As  for  the  tripartite  agreement  in  Lebanon, 
Korniyenko  said v  we  wholeheartedly  wish  an  end  to  the  civil  war  in  that  country, 
wish  to > see  Lebanon  a  united,  sovereign  and  territorially  integral  state.  It 
is  our  conviction  that  it  is  entirely  up  to  Lebanon  itself  to  find  practicall 
ways  to  this  goal,  •  ‘  :  '  "  '  /  ■ 

The  problem  of  medium-range  missiles  in  the  European  zone,  despite  its  complex¬ 
ity,  is  easier  to  resolve  than  the  problem  of  medium-range  missiles  in  the  East, 
said  Marshal  Akhromeyev.  It  is  easier  because  confronting  each  other  in  the' 
European "zone  are  medium-range  systems  of  the  USSR  and  the  United  States.  Also 
positioned  ’there  are  similar  systems  of  Great  Britain  and  France. 

In  the  east,  the  question  is  more  difficult.  In  the  Pacific  zone,  the  United 
States  maintains  sup  to  seven  aircraft-carriers.  Roughly  speaking,  these  are 
350  nuclear  weapon  delivery  vehicles  with  a  range  of  up  to  1,500  kilometres 
threatening ^Soviet  territory.  These  are  U.S.  strategic  aircraft  deployed  on  ‘ 
Guam,  these  are  American  systems  positioned  in  Japan,  South  Korea. 

■  <  \  ;o: *'?■■  ■. f  i  ■  •  ■  >•  •  .  /  ’■  .  •  ■■  ■  ■  .  ■.  ••  •' 

We  hear  nothing  from  the  United  States  on  this  issue  but  the  demand  that  this 
problem  be  handled  simultaneously  with  the  problem  of  the  European  zone. 

Marshal  Akhromeyev  said.  We  agree,  but  let  us  decide  what  to  do  with  American 
systems’  deployed  in  the  Far  East.  There  is  so  far  no  response  to  that  from 
the  American  side.  ""  .  '/'  ■'  \ 

The  question  of  the  Soviet  Union’s  recognition  of  the  present  government  of 
the  Philippines  does  not  arise.  The  USSR  maintained  and  maintains  now  rela¬ 
tions  With  the  Philippines  as  a  state,  said  First  Deputy  Foreign  Minister  of 
the  USSR  Georgiy’  Korniyenko.  ’ 

The  Soviet  Union,  he  said,  proceeds  from  the  premise  that  the  change  of  the 
government  in  that  country  is  the  business  of  its  people.  The  USSR  always 
sticks  to  the  practice  of  establishing  relations  with  a  state,  not  with  one  or 
another  government .  And  it  is  up  to  each  people  what  government  to  have. 
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On  Afghanistan,  Marshal  Akhromeyev  said  that  outside  interference  in  that  comv 
try's  internal  affairs  is  expanding.  Earlier  on,  foreign  aid  to  counter¬ 
revolutionary  Afghan  gangs  stood  at  hundreds  of  millions  of  dollars,  while  at 
present,  it  is  estimated  at  billions.  The  United  States  and  some  other  coun¬ 
tries  spend  roughly  1.5  billion  dollars  on  aid  to  Afghan  counter-revolution. 
This  money  keeps  operational  about  150  gangs,  and  was  used  to  set  up  numerous 
camps  on  Pakistani  territory  to  train  bandits  who  are  then  sent  into  Afghanis¬ 
tan.  The  Soviet  Union  already  stated  that  if  interference  in  Afghanistan’s 
internal  affairs  ceases,  if  countries  concerned  adopt  an  official  pledge  on 
this  account,  and  if  guarantees  are  given  on  its  non-resumption,  the  limited 
contingent  of  Soviet  troops  will  be  withdrawn  from  Afghanistan. 

The  CPSU  Central  Committee's  political  report  to  the  27th  Congress,  added 
Georgiy  Korniyenko,  clearly  defines  our  principled  position  in  Afghanistan. 

It  says  that  we  have  coordinated  with  the  Afghan  government  a  time-table  for 
a  withdrawal  of  Soviet  troops,  and  gives  reasons  why  this  plan  is  not  being 
s6t  into  motion. 

As  far  as  we  know,  talks  on  political  settlement  conducted  between  Pakistan 
and  Afghanistan  through  the  UN  secretary-general's  personal  representative, 
have  advanced  rather  far.  But  precisely  at  a  time  when  the  sides  began  moving 
towards  the  final  stage  of  the  talks,  the  hand  of  those  who  are  hindering 
Pakistan's  advancement  towards  a  political  settlement  made  itself  felt. 

/12232 
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SOVIET  JOURNAL  DETAILS  GORBACHEV  15  JANUARY  PROPOSAL 
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[Article  by  A.  Sovetov:  "Complete  Elimination  of  Nuclear  Weapons — The  Soviet 
Programme"] 

[Text]  in  his  statement  of  January  15  this  year  Mikhail  Gorbachev,  General 
•  Secretary  of  the  CPSU  Central  Committee,  outlined  a  strategy  for  pea¬ 
ce  designed  to  rid  the  Earth  of  all  nuclear  weapons  until  the  end  of 
this  century,  to  deliver  mankind  from  the  threat  of  nuclear  holocaust  and 
ensure  a  peaceful  future  for  it. 

There  is  no  task  more  noble  and  urgent  today.  In  its  advance  mankind 
has  reached  unprecedented  heights  and  the  potential  of  knowledge  and 
experience  it  has  accumulated  has  offered  opportunities  for  rapid  social 
progress.  At  the  same  time,  human  genius  is  used  by  imperialism  for 
creating  weapons  of  enormous  destructive  power.  The  policy  pursued  by 
the  imperialists,  who  are  prepared  to  sacrifice  the  destiny  of  whole  na¬ 
tions,  is  increasing  the  danger  of  the  arms  race  spilling  over  into  outer 
space,  of  new  weapons  being  employed. 

“The  most  acute  problem  facing  mankind  is  that  of  war  and  peace,” 
reads  the  new  edition  of  the  Programme  of  the  CPSU.  “Imperialism  was 
responsible  for  two  world  wars  that  claimed  tens  of  millions  of  lives.  It  is 
creating  the  threat  of  a  third  world  war.” 

Twice  in  the  20th  century  the  ijiilitarists  pushed  mankind  into  the 
abyss  of  world  war.  In  both  cases  people  were  faced  with  the  dilemma: 
peace  or  carnage.  And  in  both  cases  the  forces  of  militarism  overwhelmed 
the  forces  of  reason.  Today,  an  entirely  new  threat  is  confronting  man¬ 
kind  and  it  has  to  choose  between  peace  and  the  death  of  the  human  ra¬ 
ce,  an  end  to  the  world  civilisation.  In  this  situation  it  has  become  more 
imperative  than  ever  that  statesmen,  the  public  at  large,  and  every  indi¬ 
vidual  should  realistically  assess  the  process  going  on  in  the  world  and 
draw  the  appropriate  conclusions,  and  see  their  role  in  the  efforts  to  pre¬ 
vent  the  world  from  sliding  down  to  another  war. 

The  Soviet  Union  has  drawn  such  a  conclusion.  It  believes  that  the 
world  needs  a  turn  for  the  better.  Being  aware  of  this,  the  Political  Bu¬ 
reau  of  the  CPSU  Central  Committee  and  the  Soviet  government  have 
adopted  a  decision  on  a  number  of  major  foreign  policy  actions  of  a  fun¬ 
damental  nature.  “They  are  designed”,  reads  the  Statement  by  Mikhail 
Gorbachev,  “to  promote  to  a  maximum  degree  an  improvement  in  the 
international  situation.  They  are  prompted  by  the  need  to  overcome  the 
negative  confrontational  trends  that  have  been  growing  in  recent  years 
and  to  clear  the  way  to  curbing  the  nuclear  arms  race  on  Earth  and  pre¬ 
venting  it  in  outer  space,  to  an  overall  reduction  of  the  risk  of  war,  and 
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to  the  building  of  confidence  as  an  integral  part  of  relations  among 
states.”  -  ' 

The  Statement  offers  a  set  of  new  proposals  encompassing  all  the 
main  areas  of  foreign  policy  activities  for  the  benefit  of  disarmament,  for 
lessening  world  tensions  and  providing  better  prospects  for  a  peaceful 
future  and  progress  of  all  nations. 

The  chief  proposal  is  the  concrete  programme,  scheduled  for  a  preci¬ 
sely  defined  period  until  the  end  of  this  century,  and  envisaging  large-scale 
measures  aimed  at  a  complete  and  total  elimination  of  nuclear  and  other 
weapons  of  mass  destruction. 

The  Soviet  Union  has  proposed  that  at  the  first  stage,  within  th6  next 
5  to  8  years,  the  USSR  and  the  USA,  mutually  renouncing  the  develop¬ 
ment,  testing  and  deployment  of  space  weapons,  w6uld  cut  by  half  the 
nuclear  arms  capable  of  reaching  each  other’s  territory.  On  the  remai¬ 
ning  delivery  vehicles  of  this  kind  each  side  will  retain  no  more  than 
6,000  warheads.  .  ' 

At  this  stage,  all  the  Soviet  and  American  medium-range  missiles  in 
the  European  zone,  both  ballistic  and  cruise  missiles,  are  to  be  elimina¬ 
ted  as  a  first  step  to  rid  the  European  continent  of  nuclear  weapons.  The 
USA  would  assume  an  obligation  not  to  transfer  its  strategic  and  me¬ 
dium-range  missiles  to  other  countries,  while  Britain  and  France  would 
not  build  up  their  relevant  nuclear  arms.  It  is  necessary  that  from  th? 
start  the  USA  and  the  USSR  agree  to  stop  all  nuclear  explosions  and 
call  upon  other  nuclear  states  to  join  the  moratorium. 

The  second  stage  is  to  begin  no  later  than  1990  and  to  last  for  5  to 
7  years.  During  these  years,  nuclear  disarmament  would  be  joined  by 
the  other  nuclear  powers.  In  this  period  the  USSR  and  the  USA  would 
continue  the  arms  reductions  agreed  upon  during  the  first  stage  and  also 
carry  out  further  measures  designed  to  eliminate  their  medium-range  nuc¬ 
lear  weapons,  freeze  their  tactical  nuclear  systems.  Following  the  comple¬ 
tion  by  the  USSR  and  the  USA  of  the  50  per  cent  reduction  in  their  re¬ 
levant  arms  at  the  second  stage,  another  radical  step  is  to  be  taken:  all 
nuclear  powers  will  eliminate  their  tactical  nuclear  arms. 

At  the  second  stage,  the  Soviet-American  understanding  on  the  pro¬ 
hibition  of  space  strike  weapons  should  become  multilateral,  with  the 
obligatory  participation  in  it  of  major  industrial  powers.  All  nuclear  po¬ 
wers  would  stop  nuclear  weapon  tests.  Simultaneously,  the  development 
of  non-nuclear  weapons  based  on  new  physical  principles,  whose  destruc¬ 
tive  capacity  is  close  to  that  of  nuclear  or  other  weapons  of  mass  dest¬ 
ruction  would  be  prohibited. 

The  third  stage  should  begin  not  later  than  1995.  By  the  end  of  1999, 
no  nuclear  weapons  would  remain  on  Earth.  Moreover,  a  universal  agree¬ 
ment  is  to  be  drawn  up  to  prevent  such  weapons  from  being  revived  in 
future.  v 

The  new  Soviet  proposals,  however  broad  their  scope,  are  specific  and 
practicable.  This  was  noted  immediately  by  many  bourgeois  news  media. 

A  West  German  magazine  proposed  that  the  Soviet  initiatives  be  accep¬ 
ted  as  "a  comprehensive  universal  and  thoroughly  elaborated,  in  time  and 
content,  working  plan”  1  of  eliminating  nuclear  weapons. 


1  Sec  Dcr  Spiegel,  Jan.  20,  1986. 
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True,  the  meaning  of  the  Statement  is  often  deliberately  distorted  in 
the  Western  press.  It  is  stressed  in  the  Statement  that  the  reduction  of 
strategic  weapons  is  only  possible  if  the  development,  testing  and  dep¬ 
loyment  of  space  strike  weapons  are  banned.  Some  people  in  the  West 
are  trying  to  present  this  condition  as  “linkage”  of  sorts,  that  is,  employ¬ 
ment  of  the  method  constantly  used  by  the  United  States  in  its  foreign- 
policy  activity,  while  others  began  even  to  speak  of  a  “Soviet  ultimatum”. 
What  is  evident  is  the  deliberate  distortion  of  the  truth.  The  Statement 
says  not  about  “linkage”  but  about  the  objective  logical  interrelationship 
which  cannot  be  broken  because  of  the  Pentagon’s  plans  envisaging  a 
first  strike  from  behind  a  “space  shield". 

It  is  also  quite  obvious  that  the  development  of  a  new  type  of  wea¬ 
pons  and  their  deployment  in  outer  space  cannot  open  a  way  to  an  eli¬ 
mination  of  nuclear  weapons,  though  the  US  Administration  spokesmen 
are  trying  to  convince  the  nations  it  can.  On  the  contrary,  this  will  crea¬ 
te  a  situation  in  which,  as  was  noted  in  a  recent  message  by  the  USSR 
Supreme  Soviet  to  the  US  Congress,  the  arms  race  “will  grow  unprece¬ 
dentedly  and  take  most  dangerous  turns”.  But  to  prevent  the  arms  race 
from  spilling  over  into  outer  space  means  to  lift  a  barrier  to  large-scale 
reductions  of  nuclear  arms.  This  is  precisely  why  the  Soviet  Union, 
although  its  material  and  intellectual  potential  enables  it  to  produce  any 
weapons,  proposes,  as  it  did  at  the  40th  Session  of  the  UN  General 
Assembly  last  year,  that  any  space  militarisation  programmes  be  dropped 
and  that  mankind  concentrate  on  extensive  exploration  of  outer  space  for 
peaceful  purposes  to  ensure  progress  for  the  entire  world  and  reliable 
security  for  all. 

The  new  Soviet  Programme  also  provides  for  effective  verification  of 
all  measures  that  are  to  relieve  the  nations  of  the  heavy  burden  of  arma¬ 
ments  and  to  remove  the  threat  of  a  nuclear  catastrophe.  Naturally,  verifi¬ 
cation  details  are  yet  to  be  discussed  and  agreed  upon.  The  Soviet 
Union— and  this  is  of  fundamental  importance— insists  that  verification 
with  regard  to  the  weapons  that  are  to  be  destroyed  or  limited  would  be 
carried  out  both  by  national  technical  means  and  with  the  help  of  interna¬ 
tional  procedures,  including  on-site  inspection  whenever  necessary.  The 
USSR  is  ready  to  reach  agreement  on  any  additional  verification  measu¬ 
res.  This  convincingly  disproves  the  thesis  being  spread  by  imperialist 
politicians  and  propaganda  that  the  Soviet  Union  is  a  “closed  society” 
that  will  never  allow  any  verification  and,  therefore,  one  should  not  trust 
Moscow’s  disarmament  proposals,  for  they  are  a  “trap”  for  the  West.  The 
absurdity  of  this  allegation  has  become  most  obvious  now. 

The  USSR  has  demonstrated  its  constructive  approach  to  the  prog¬ 
ramme  of  eliminating  nuclear  weapons  and  its  wish  to  place  it  on  a 
practical  basis  by  yet  another  important  decision — to  extend  by  three 
months  its  unilateral  moratorium  on  all  nuclear  explosions  (its  term  had 
•expired  on  December  31,  1985)  and  again  proposed  that  the  United  Sta¬ 
tes  join  the  moratorium. 

It  is  certainly  no  accident  that  a  considerable  part  of  the  new  Soviet 
initiatives  directly  concern  Europe.  If  Soviet  and  American  medium-range 
missiles  were  eliminated  from  our  continent,  withouh  mixing  and  over¬ 
burdening  this  matter  with  other  problems,  it  would  untie  perhaps  one  of 
the  most  complicated  knots  in  current  world  politics,  and  the  path  to  a 
radical  reduction  in  nuclear  arms  and  to  their  complete  elimination 
would  be  cleared  to  a  considerable  extent. 

Parallel  with  the  complete  elimination  of  nuclear  weapons  by  the  year 
2000,  the  Soviet  Union  also  thinks  it  possible  fully  to  eliminate  by  that 
year  such  barbaric  weapons  of  mass  destruction  as  chemical  weapons, 
and  to  take  effective  measures  to  reduce  armed  forces  and  conventional 
arms.  To  that  end,  all  the  talks  now  under  way  should  be  activated  and 
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the  disarmament  mechanisms  in  Geneva,  Stockholm  and  Vienna  made 
most  effective.  In  this  way  the  dangerous  tendency  when  the  rate  of  the 
arms  race  exceeds  the  rate  of  progress  at  the  talks  would  be  overcome. 

The  implementation  of  the  programme  of  eliminating  nuclear  and  che¬ 
mical  weapons  by"  the  end  of  this  century  would  also  bring  the  security 
in  Asia  to  a  qualitatively  new  level  and  contribute  to  a  search,  together 
with  all  Asian  countries,  for  an  overall  comprehensive  approach  to  estab¬ 
lishing  a  system  of  secure  and  durable  peace  on  this  largest  continent 
with  the  biggest  population. 

No  state  has  ever  proposed  such  a  detailed  and  comprehensive  pro¬ 
gramme  whose  implementation  would  block  all  ways  to  stepping  up  the 
arms  race.  It  has  set  the  goal  of  establishing  a  new  approach  to  disar¬ 
mament  problems  in  international  relations  and  calls  for  abandoning,  as 
the  Statement  by  the  General  Secretary  of  the  CPSU  Central  Committee 
reads,  the  thinking  of  the  Stone  Age,  when  the  chief  concern  was  to  have 
a  bigger  stick  or  a  heavier  stone.  With  such  a  mentality  military  rivalry 
can  become  an  avalanche  and  any  control  over  the  course  of  events  can 
be  impossible.  The  new  Soviet  proposals  precisely  open  the  way  to  a  ra¬ 
dical  improvement  of  the  international  situation  and  provide  for  security 
to  all  nations. 


Such  an  approach  of  the  Soviet  Union  to  the  prospects  of  international 
development  has  been  adopted  by  the  Soviet  Union  not  because,  as 
is  sometimes  alleged  in  the  West,  it  is  “scared”  by  the  escalation  of  the 
arms  race  by  the  United  States,  especially  by  its  space  plans.  This 
approach  is  motivated,  above  all,  by  the  high  sense  of  responsibility  for 
the  destinies  of  the  world,  for  the  destinies  of  all  nations.  The  USSR  sees 
its  duty  in  using  all  the  prestige  of  socialism  and  every  opportunity  this 
system  offers  for  tipping  the  balance  in  favour  of  peace  and  turning  inter¬ 
national  developments  in  a  direction  along  which  mankind  could  enter 
the  third  millenium  in  a  situation  of  equal  and  reliable  security  for  all. 

The  Statement  by  the  General  Secretary  of  the  CPSU  Central  Commit¬ 
tee  is  a  logical  continuation  of  the  principled  policy  pursued  consistently 
by  Soviet  Communists  and  all  Soviet  people,  a  policy  based  on  the  wish 
to  deliver  mankind  from  the  fear  of  destruction  in  a  nuclear  conflagra¬ 
tion.  The  proposals  it  contains  have  once  again  clearly  demonstrated  the 
most  typical  features  of  Soviet  foreign  policy — its  initiative  and  consi¬ 
stent  nature. 

It  is  appropriate  to  recall  in  this  context  that  the  Soviet  Union  was 
the  first  country  in  the  world  to  advance  practical  proposals  on  elabora¬ 
ting  measures  on  the  general  reduction  of  armaments  way  back  at  the 
Genoa  Conference  in  1922  and  proposed  the  convocation  of  the  first  ever 
international  conference  on  disarmament,  which  was  held  that  same  year. 
The  Soviet  government  then  proposed  a  concrete  plan  for  cutting  back 
the  numerical  strength  of  the  armies  of  the  countries  taking  part  in  that 
Conference.  In  1925,  the  Soviet  Union  was  among  the  first  to  sign  the 
Protocol  for  the  Prohibition  of  the  Use  in  War  of  Asphyxiating,  Poisonous 
or  Other  Gases,  and  of  Bacteriological  Methods  of  Warfare,  and  in  the 
late  1920s  and  early  1930s  it  tabled  a  draft  convention  on  general,  comp¬ 
lete  and  immediate  disarmament  and  then  a  draft  convention  on  arms 
reduction  at  the  preparatory  commission  of  the  World  Disarmament  Con¬ 
ference  and  at  the  Conference  itself. 

The  Leninist  course  towards  general  disarmament,  of  which  the  dest¬ 
ruction  of  nuclear  weapons  is  a  major  component  today,  was  continued 
by  the  Soviet  Union  after  the  Second  World  War.  It  tabled  at  the  United 
Nations,  as  early  as  1946,  a  draft  international  convention  envisaging  an 
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obligation  not  to  use  atomic  weapons  under  any  circumstances,  to  for¬ 
bid  their  production  and  storage,  and  to  destroy  all  the  manufactured 
and  unfinished  atomic  weapons  available  at  that  time.  But,  it  will  be  re¬ 
called,  the  United  States  rejected  that  draft  in  the  hope  of  securing  for 
itself  nuclear  arms  monopoly  as  a  means  of  world  domination.  As  a  re¬ 
sult,  the  world  was  drawn  in  the  escalation  of  nuclear  armaments. 

Though  the  USSR,  in  order  to  build  up  its  defence  capacity  and  to 
defend  the  fraternal  socialist  countries,  was  compelled  to  create  nuclear 
weapons  of  its  own,  throughout  the  period  that  followed  it  continued  to 
insist  on  the  need  to  stop  the  buildup  of  nuclear  arsenals  and  find  an 
immediate  solution  to  the  nuclear  disarmament  problem. 

The  struggle  against  the  threat  of  a  nuclear  holocaust,  for  the  prohi¬ 
bition  and  destruction  of  nuclear  weapons  has  always  been  central  to  the 
foreign  policy  of  the  Soviet  Union.  The  key  item  of  these  proposals,  which 
have  been  put  forward  by  the  USSR  at  the  UN  and  during  the  bilateral 
and  multilateral  negotiations  with  Western  countries,  is  the  cessation  of 
the  manufacture  of  nuclear  arms  to  be  followed  by  their  destruction,  by 
their  removal  from  the  arsenals  of  all  states.  The  same  idea  is  behind  the 
Soviet  efforts  to  solve  in  a  most  radical  way  the  nuclear  problem  through 
a  complete  and  unreserved  rejection  of  these  monstrous  weapons  of  mass 
destruction,  and  the  USSR  carries  on  a  persistent  struggle  also  for  indi¬ 
vidual,  partial  measures  to  restrict  the  nuclear  arms  race  in  all  directions 
wherever  it  may  be  possible:  a  limitation  and  reduction  of  strategic  arms, 
clearing  Europe  of  nuclear  weapons,  a  generaj  and  complete  ban  on  nuc¬ 
lear  weapon  tests,  the  non-proliferation  of  these  weapons,  a  nuclear  arms 
freeze,  the  creation  of  nuclear-free  zones,  and  so  on. 

Furthermore,  demonstrating  its  desire  for  peace  and  a  high  sense  of 
responsibility  for  the  destiny  of  nations,  the  USSR  assumed  in  1982  a 
unilateral  commitment  to  refrain  from  first  use  of  nuclear  weapons;  in 
1983,  also  unilaterally,  it  imposed  a  moratorium  on  launching  antisatel¬ 
lite  weapons;  in  1985,  on  deploying  medium-range  missiles  in  Europe; 
and  finally,  in  that  same  year,  on  nuclear  weapon  tests. 

The  Soviet  initiatives  served  as  an  impetus  which  helped  to  begin 
talks  on  many  aspects  of  disarmament,  bilateral— between  the  USSR  and 
the  USA— and  multilateral.  It  is  the  purposeful  political  course  of  the 
USSR  towards  achieving  tangible  results  in  winding  down  the  arms  race, 
primarily  the  nuclear  arms  race,  that  made  it  possible  to  reach  several 
major  understandings  aimed  at  slowing  down  the  arms  race,  such  as  the 
Treaty  on  the  Non-Proliferation  of  Nuclear  Weapons,  the  Treaty  Banning 
Nuclear  Weapon  Tests  in  the  Atmosphere,  in  Outer  Space  and  Under  Wa¬ 
ter,  the  Soviet-US  Interim  Agreement  on  Certain  Measures  with  Respect 
to  the  Limitation  of  Strategic  Offensive  Arms  (SALT-1),  the  Treaty  on 
the  Limitation  of  Strategic  Offensive  Arms  (SALT-2),  and  the  Treaty 
on  the  Limitation  of  Anti-Ballistic  Missile  Systems. 

By  contrast,  the  USA  has,  throughout  the  postwar  period,  invariably 
launched  new  rounds  of  the  nuclear  arms  race  and  thought  it  possible 
that  these  arms  could  be  used,  though,  of  course,  its  political  leaders  did 
not  stint  peaceful  assurance,  nor  do  they  now.  In  fact,  Washington  has 
always  been  the  first  to  start  developing  a  new  generation  of  weapons  at 
every  turning  point  in  the  nuclear  arms  buildup:  the  testing  of  the  atom 
bomb,  and  then  the  hydrogen  bomb,  the  manufacture  of  heavy  strategic 
bombers,  atomic  artillery,  submarine-launched  ballistic  missiles,  and  mul¬ 
tiple  independently  targetable  re-entry  vehicles  (MIRVs),  the  deployment 
of  intercontinental  ballistic  missiles,  and  so  on. 

Ever  since  nuclear  weapons  have  appeared,  the  USSR  has  never,  under 
no  circumstances,  threatened  to  use  them,  while  the  USA  has  issued  such 
threats  more  than  once.  It  has  long  been  an  open  secret  that  US  politi- 
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dans  and  brass  hats  calculated  right  after  the  war  on  how  many  Soviet 
cities  nuclear  bombs  should  be  dropped  in  order  to  fulfil  the  insane  plans 
for  “rolling  back  communism”  and  contemplated  in  earnest  the  possibi¬ 
lity  of  using  nuclear  weapons  during  the  events  in  Korea  and  Indochina, 
the  way  they  were  used  in  Hiroshima  and  Nagasaki. 

Each  time  a  resolution  or  a  declaration  was  being  adopted  at  the 
United  Nations,  reflecting  the  growing  concern  of  world  public  opinion 
over  the  arms  race  escalation,  especially  the  nuclear  arms  buildup,  and 
the  demand  was  clearly  expressed  that  a  world  nuclear  catastrophe  be 
averted — the  Resolution  on  the  Non-Use  of  Force  in  International  Rela¬ 
tions  and  Prohibition  of  Nuclear  Weapons  for  All  Time  (1972),  the  Decla¬ 
ration  on  the  Prevention  of  Nuclear  Catastrophe  (1981),  the  declaration 
condemning  nuclear  war  (1983)  and  a  number  of  other  documents — the 
USA  has  invariably  been  with  the  minority,  among  those  who  voted 
against  them. 

It  is  due  to  the  USA  that  the  disarmament  negotiations  were  stuck  for 
years  and  in  a  number  of  instances  the  talks,  which  had  started  earlier, 
were  disrupted,  while  many  understandings  reached  after  a  long  search 
for  mutually  acceptable  solutions,  the  search  which  sometimes  continued 
for  years,  as  was  the  case  with  the  SALT-2  Treaty,  have  never  been  legis¬ 
latively  formalised  by  the  American  side. 

Doctrines  and  concepts  envisaging  the  admissibility  of  nuclear  war 
(“limited”,  “protracted”,  etc.)  were  produced  in  the  USA  one  after  ano¬ 
ther.  They  increased  the  probability  of  war,  because  on  their  basis  the 
directives  were  drawn  up  whose  chief  aim  was  to  achieve  US  military 
superiority,  to  upset  the  approximate  Soviet-Amberican  military  parity 
and  thus  to  disturb  stability  in  the  world.  All  these  doctrines  and 
practical  measures  were  based  on  the  concept  of  a  first,  disarming,  strike. 

The  unrestrained  military  preparations  plans  culminated  in  the  “star 
wars”  doctrine  advanced  by  the  present  Republican  Administration.  One 
of  its  most  vicious  aspects  is  that  the  so-called  strategic  defense  initia¬ 
tive  (SDI)  added  to  the  aggressiveness  of  the  military-industrial  complex 
which  is  suggesting  to  the  Americans  “thoughts  about  the  unthinkable  , 
that  is,  about  the  admissibility  of  nuclear  war  and  the  possibility  of  victo¬ 
ry  in  it.  For  this  reason  the  Heritage  Foundation,  the  brain  trust  of  the 
ultra-right  circles  in  the  USA,  has  been  importunately  reiterating  in  its 
recent  publications  on  “star  wars”  problems  the.  idea  that  a  nuclear  war 
can  be  won  if  the  USA  is  able  to  protect  itself  with  a  space  shield  from 

Soviet  missiles.  .  . ..  .  ,  .. 

The  US  ruling  elite  is  now  pulling  all  strings  in  a  bid  to  make  the 
economy  and  science,  too,  work  for  the  “star  wars  plans.  It  has  been 
estimated  that  the  spending  on  the  SDI  will  run  into  one  trillion  dollars 
by  the  end  of  this  century.  To  finance  these  plans  the  Administration  is 
reducing  drastically  the  spending  on  social  needs,  which,  as  the  well- 
known  American  physician  Benjamin  Spock  justly  noted,  dooms  millions 
of  Americans  to  poverty  and  leaves  “millions  more  in  hopeless  despair  . 
Benjamin  Spock  is  convinced  that  such  steps  “will  push  the  National 
Debt  so  astronomically  high  that  the  US  would  self-destruct  economically 
long  before  Star  Wars  ever  gets  off  the  ground". 

Today,  the  world  has  come  to  a  dangerous  point  at  which  the  arms 
race  can  spill  over  into  outer  space,  which  spells  unprecedented  menace 
to  all  people  on  Earth.  Even  experienced  persons  having  a  good  know¬ 
ledge  of  history,  such  as  former  US  Ambassador  to  the  USSR  George 
Kennan,  now  a  well-known  historian,  who,  incidentally  had  put  into  cir- 
culation  the  idea  of  “containing”  the  Soviet  Union,  have  arrived  at  the 
conclusion  that  it  is  the  United  States  that  is  to  be  contained.  There  is 
much  in  our  own  life,  here  in  this  country,  that  needs  early  containment. 
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It  could,  in  fact,  be  said  that  the  first  thing  we  Americans  need  to  learn 
to  contain  is,  in  some  ways,  ourselves.”  2 

It  is  this  containment  that  the  US  Administration  lacks.  “In  imple¬ 
menting  the  ‘star  wars’  programme,”  said  Mikhail  Gorbachev  in  an  inter¬ 
view  to  the  newspaper  L’Humanite,  “Washington,  in  fact,  deliberately 
aims  to  thwart  the  current  talks  and  erase  all  the  existing  arms  limita¬ 
tion  agreements.  In  this  case,  the  USSR  and  the  United  States,  their 
allies,  the  entire  world  would  find  themselves,  as  early  as  in  the  forthco¬ 
ming  years,  in  a  situation  of  totally  uncontrolled  arms  race,  strategic 
chaos,  the  most  dangerous  disruption  of  stability,  general  uncertainty  and 
fear,  and  the  enhanced  risk  of  catastrophe  linked  to  that.” 

By  adopting  new  “super-weapons”  and  the  “wonder  technology”  the 
USA  wants  to  ensure  absolute  security  for  itself,  while  placing  others  in 
a  position  of  “absolute  danger”.  Space  militarisation  can  bring  about  a 
situation  in  which  decision-making  will  have  to  be  handed  over  to  compu¬ 
ters  and  robots,  thus  making  mankind  hostage  of  the  machines,  and  the¬ 
refore,  of  technical  breakdowns  and  faults.  How  far  dangerous  this  is  has 
been  shown  by  the  recent  tragedy  of  the  American  spacecraft  Challenger. 

By  contrast  with  the  US  concept  of  security  based  on  the  SDI,  the 
Soviet  concept  ensures  equal  security  for  all  to  be  achieved  by  arms  re¬ 
duction  and  disarmament,  with  the  ultimate  goal  of  totally  eliminating 
all  types  of  mass  destruction  weapons. 

So,  the  new  Soviet  peace  initiatives  clearly  demonstrate  that  the  cour¬ 
se  of  socialism  is  diametrically  opposite  to  the  antipopular  and  venture¬ 
some  line  of  US  imperialism  on  the  world  scene.  The  Communist  Party 
of  the  Soviet  Union  approved  at  its  27th  Congress  the  Guidelines  for  the 
Economic  and  Social  Development  of  the  USSR  for  1986-1990  and  for 
the  Period  Ending  in  2000,  the  document  whose  peaceful  content  gives 
the  lie  to  the  assertions  of  reactionary  propaganda  about  the  “aggressi¬ 
veness”  of  socialism  and  about  a  “Soviet  military  threat”.  Meanwhile, 
the  leaders  of  the  much  vaunted  “free  society”  are  charting  the  main  di¬ 
rections  of  “development”  till  the  end  of  this  century,  clearly  proceeding 
from  the  interests  of  the  military-industrial  complex,  giving  priority  to 
continued  military  preparations. 


ur  new  proposals”,  reads  the  Statement  by  the  General  Secretary  of 
the  CPSU  Central  Committee,  “are  addressed  to  the  whole  world”. 
And  the  world  has  responded  to  them.  It  would  be  no  exaggeration  to 
say  there  was  a  general  sigh  of  relief  and  hope.  “The  programme  of 
disarmament,  development  and  peace  for  the  whole  of  mankind” — this  is 
how  the  Statement  was  characterised  by  the  Bulgarian  newspaper  Rabot- 
nichesko  Delo. 

Politicians  and  parties,  spokesmen  of  parliaments  and  municipalities, 
trade-union,  women’s,  youth,  religious  and  other  public  organisations, 
scientists,  workers  in  culture,  and  leaders  of  diverse  trends  in  antiwar 
and  antinuclear  movements  have  noted  the  timely,  bold,  humane  and  con¬ 
structive  character  of  the  new  Soviet  moves.  The  Statement,  writes  The 
New  York  Times,  makes  one  aware  of  the  new  dynamism  of  the  Soviet 
Union.  Though  the  Soviet  Union  had  called  for  complete  disarmament 
before,  the  paper  says,  this  time  it  imparted  to  the  idea  a  new  force, 
and  offered  a  concrete  timetable,  which  apparently  means  a  serious 
approach  to  this  major  problem  of  our  time.  “We,"  said  the  Japanese  news- 
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paper  Tokyo  Shimbun,  “welcome  the  new  Soviet  proposals.  The  fact  that 
the  Soviet  leader  named  specific  dates  of  complete  elimination  of  nuclear 
arms  is  of  an  epoch-making  significance.” 

The  new  Soviet  proposals  were  met  with  enthusiastic  approval  in  socia¬ 
list  countries  and  in  developing  states.  Many  Western  countries,  too,  pub¬ 
lished  statements  in  which  they  in  one  way  or  another  approved  the  new 
Soviet  initiatives  and  said  they  should  be  “studied  fully  and  thoroughly”. 
This  idea  was  expressed,  for  instance,  by  a  spokesman  of  the  British  Fo¬ 
reign  Office.  Hans-Dietrich  Genscher,  Minister  for  Foreign  Affairs  of  the 
FRG,  described  the  Soviet  proposals  as  “something  substantially  new”. 

The  US  President  declared  he  was  “encouraged”  by  the  Soviet  propo¬ 
sals,  and  added  that  this  was  perhaps  the  first  time  that  anyone  proposed 
that  nuclear  weapons  should  be  really  destroyed.  But  Secretary  of  Defen¬ 
se  Caspar  Weinberger  hastened  to  stress  that  the  President’s  adherence 
to  the  SDI  and  the  significance  the  USA  attached  to  it  were  widely 
known.  Nothing  has  changed  in  that,  he  stressed. 

The  peoples  of  the  world  expect  from  the  US  leadership  not  answers 
which  are,  in  fact,  confrontational,  but  a  display  of  a  political  will  for  const¬ 
ructive  cooperation  in  solving  the  priority  problems  put  forward  by  the  So¬ 
viet  Union.  The  US  Administration  declared  in  the  past  its  adherence  to 
the  idea  of  liquidating  nuclear  weapons.  Now  the  Soviet  Union  is  offering 
it  an  opportunity  of  doing  this  not  in  word  but  in  deed.  And  it  is  impor¬ 
tant  that  no  time  be  wasted,  that  the  new  Soviet  ideas  not  be  drowned  in 
a  quagmire  of  all  kinds  of  questions,  doubts  and  evasions  of  answers  to 
the  clear-cut  proposals.  In  the  capitals  of  Western  powers  there  are  enough 
experienced  experts  who  can  properly  assess  the  proposals  and  give  their 
comprehensive  conclusions.  During  a  talk  with  Andrei  Gromyko  in  Mos¬ 
cow,  former  US  Secretary  of  State  Cyrus  Vance  said  that  from  his  point 
of  view  the  US  Administration  should  give  a  detailed  answer,  item  by 
item,  so  that  businesslike  talks  could  begin.  Though  no  government  in 
the  West  expressed  a  negative  response  to  the  new  Soviet  moves,  the  lea¬ 
ders  of  states  cannot  afford  to  be  slow  in  adopting  their  own  decisions 
on  them,  or  to  delay  actions  on  preventing  a  nuclear  disaster. 

The  Statement  by  Mikhail  Gorbachev,  no  doubt,  imparted  fresh  force 
to  the  debate,  growing  most  acute  at  times,  on  issues  of  war  and  peace, 
on  curbing  the  arms  race  and  improving  relations  with  the  socialist 
world,  the  debate  which  has  long  been  going  on  in  the  countries  of  the 
capitalist  West  (in  the  USA  above  all).  The  debate  is  being  joined  by 
ever  broader  sections  of  the  public.  Indeed,  the  course  towards  confronta¬ 
tion  with  the  Soviet  Union  and  other  socialist  countries  increasingly  runs 
counter  to  the  national  interests  of  the  capitalist  countries  themselves, 
setting  off  protests  among  the  progressive  forces,  and  comes  up  against 
mounting  resistance  on  the  part  of  more  realistic-minded  sections  of  the 
bourgeoisie.  Precisely  these  sentiments  had  their  impact  on  the  White 
House  as  it  agreed  to  holing  the  Soviet-US  summit  meeting  in  Geneva 
in  November  1985.  The  US  reactionaries,  by  contrast,  are  taking  actions 
obviously  designed  for  kindling  enmity  and  distrust,  for  reviving  confron¬ 
tation,  this  antipode  of  detente,  and  spreading  pessimistic  views  with  re¬ 
gard  to  the  prospects  of  Soviet-AmdHcan  relations  and  the  possibility 
of  their  improvement  and  developmeht  on  principles  of  mutual  benefit. 

Nevertheless,  the  increasing  number  of  people  in  the  United  States 
recall  the  time  when  both  powers  reached  a  required  level  of  trust  and 
concord  to  make  a  tangible  contribution  to  the  elaboration  and  adoption 
of  international  and  bilateral  documents  aimed  at  limiting  the  buildup  of 
arms,  nuclear  arms  above  all,  in  the  world.  For  instance,  ex-President 
Richard  Nixon  writes  in  the  book  Real  Peace:  “We  will  continue  to  have 
political  differences  that  will  drive  iis  apart.  We  must  also  recognise. 
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however,  that  the  United  States  and  the  Soviet  Union  have  two  common 
interests  that  can  draw  ns  together.  As  the  world’s  two  greatest  military 
powers,  we  both  want  to  avoid  a  major  war  that  neither  of  us  would  sur¬ 
vive.  As  the  world’s  two  major  economic  powers — each  with  enormous 
resources  and  capable  people— we  can  cooperate  in  ways  that  could  be¬ 
nefit  both  of  us  immensely.” 3 

A  similar  idea,  in  fact,  was  expressed  by  George  Kennan,  who  wrote 
after  the  Geneva  summit  that  “it  is  entirely  clear  that  Soviet  leaders  do 
not  want  a  war  with  us  and  are  not  planning  to  initiate  one....  We  arc 
going  to  have  to  learn  to  take  as  the  basis  for  our  calculations,  a  much 
more  penetrating  and  sophisticated  view  of  that  particular  country  than 
the  one  that  has  become  embedded  in  much  of  our  public  rhetoric....  We 
are  going  to  have  to  recognise  that  a  large  proportion  of  the  sources 
of  our  troubles  and  dangers  lies...  within  ourselves.”  4 

In  the  political  life  in  the  United  States  ever  greater  prominence  is 
given  to  the  problem  of  making  the  government  stop  the  underground 
tests  of  nuclear  weapons  which  are  needed  by  the  military  mostly  for 
fulfilling  space  militarisation  plans  within  the  SDI  framework.  Speaking 
about  these  plans,  Ronald  Dellums,  a  senior  member  of  the  House  Armed 
Services  Subcommittee  on  Research  and  Development,  says:  “In  advo¬ 
cating  the  expansion  of  the  arms  race  into  a  new  technological  arena, 
the  administration  risks  losing  what  may  well  be  the  final  opportunity 
for  the  nuclear  superpowers  to  negotiate  their  way  back  from  the  brink 
of  nuclear  annihilation.  Too  often  in  the  past  the  US  has  relied  on  the 
illusion  of  its  technological  superiority,  however  transitory,  to  forge  new 
frontiers  in  the  escalation  of  the  nuclear  arms  race.  To  continue  on  this 
wrong-headed  path  is  to  accelerate  the  timetable  for  our  mutual  destruc¬ 
tion.  The  time  to  act  with  responsible  and  peaceful  creativity  is  now.”5 

No  wonder,  then,  that,  as  can  be  seen  from  US  press  reports,  letters 
and  telegrams  from  public  organisations  and  individual  US  citizens  de¬ 
manding  a  positive  answer  to  the  Soviet  proposals  and  an  immediate 
joining  of  the  moratorium  on  all  nuclear  explosions,  were  received  by  the 
White  House  right  after  the  Statement  by  Mikhail  Gorbachev  was  publi¬ 
shed.  Many  organs  of  news  media  in  the  West  express  the  opinion  that 
the  US  President  found  himself  in  a  tight  corner  after  the  USSR  chal¬ 
lenged  his  main  argument  on  which  the  SDI  is  based— that  a  space 
“shield”  is  the  best  way  of  removing  the  nuclear  war  threat.6  As  a  result, 
an  American  weekly  writes:  “Reagan  is  caught  in  a  public  relations 
bind”.7 

In  this  situation,  the  opponents  of  the  new  Soviet  moves,  clearly 
afraid  of  being  in  isolation,  do  not  venture  to  reject  them  outright,  but 
prefer  a  tactics  of  reservations.  They  pretend  to  back  the  idea  of  const¬ 
ructive  talks  with  the  Soviet  Union  and  admit  in  words  that  the  Soviet 
proposals  “deserve  serious  attention”,  but  at  the  same  time  they  display 
an  obvious  unwillingness  to  heed  the  call  for  joining  the  USSR-announ¬ 
ced  moratorium  on  all  nuclear  explosions,  and  keep  insisting  on  carrying 
out  the  “star  wars”  programme.  Some  organs  of  news  media  are  trying 
to  prove  that  the  Soviet  plan  of  nuclear  disarmament  can  allegedly  add 
to  the  tensions  in  relations  between  the  USA  and  its  European  allies,  for 


3  Richard  Nixon,  Real  Peace,  Boston-Toronto,  1984,  p.  16. 

4  Newsday,  Jan.  12,  1986. 

6  Daily  World,  Oct.  24,  1985. 

6  The  New  York  Times,  Jan.  19,  1986. 

7  Time,  Jan.  27,  1986. 
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whom  it  could  be  “fatal”  because,  it  is  alleged,  without  the  nuclear  com¬ 
ponent  NATO  would  become  an  “empty  shell”  and  Western  Europe  would 
be  confronted  with  the  superior  non-nuclear  forces  of  the  USSR.  Pierre 
Lcllouche,  Associate  Director  of  the  French  Institute  of  International  Re¬ 
lations,  even  said  in  the  Newsweek  magazine  that  a  rejection  of  nuclear 
weapons  “can  only  make  Europe  ‘safe’  for  a  total  conventional  war.”8 

The  idea  is  being  spread  that  the  elimination  of  nuclear  weapons  can 
allegedly  almost  destabilise  the  situation  on  whole  continents.  In  a  world 
without  nuclear  weapons,  writes  The  New  York  Times,  “the  man  with  one 
bomb  would  be  king”  and  a  country  which  would  acquire  such  weapons 
would  come  up  to  the  level  of  a  superpower.9  This  reasoning  shows  once 
again  that  some  Western  politicians  and  journalists  are  obviously  inca¬ 
pable  of  thinking  in  a  new  way,  which  is  strongly  demanded  by  the  nuc¬ 
lear  age  and  by  the  momentous  tasks  facing  mankind,  the  tasks  of  liqui¬ 
dating  nuclear  and  other  weapons  of  mass  destruction. 

The  Soviet  Union  did  not  expect,  of  course,  the  implementation  of  its 
proposals  to  be  all  that  simple.  There  are  quite  many  opponents  of  disar¬ 
mament  and  they  resort  to  most  sophisticated  tricks  to  deceive  the  peop¬ 
les  and  put  up  insuperable  barriers  in  the  way  to  solving  this  most  bur¬ 
ning  problem. 

And  still,  one  has  every  reason  to  say  that  the  Soviet  proposals  take 
the  wind  out  of  those  who  wish  to  line  their  pockets  by  continuing  the 
arms  race,  even  if  it  would  bring  an  irreparable  catastrophe  to  mankind, 
and  discourage  those  who  stick  to  the  utopian  dream  of  world  domina¬ 
tion,  who  still  harbour  illusions  that  the  progress  of  mankind  can  be 
stopped. 


The  main  thing  now  is  that  a  recognition  by  the  West,  especially  the 
USA,  of  the  importance  of  the  peace  proposals  would  be  followed  by 
practical  actions  as  soon  as  possible.  The  peoples  have  every  right  to 
hope  that  the  coming  period  will  not  be  marred  by  relapses  into  cold  war, 
that  it  will  see  major  practical  understandings  reached  on  ending  the 
arms  race  and  safeguarding  peace. 

The  goals  of  the  Soviet  programme— to  save  life  on  Earth — are  most 
noble  and  humane.  Its  implementation  would  offer  favourable  conditions 
for  solving  global  and  national  problems.  Deliverance  of  mankind  from 
weaponry  will  help  speed  up  the  social  and  economic  development  of  all 
countries  and  make  it  possible  to  win  the  war  against  the  age-old  ene¬ 
mies  of  humanity — backwardness,  hunger,  disease,  illiteracy,  and  others. 

Historical  optimism  has  been  characteristic  of  the  CPSU,  the  Soviet 
state,  and  all  Soviet  people.  The  new  edition  of  the  Programme  of  the 
CPSU  says  that,  “however  grave  the  threat  to  peace  posed  by  the  po¬ 
licy  of  the  aggressive  circles  of  imperialism,  world  war  is  not  fatally  ine¬ 
vitable.  It  is  possible  to  avert  war  and  to  save  mankind  from  catastrophe. 
This  is  the  historical  mission  of  socialism,  of  all  the  progressive  and  pea¬ 
ce-loving  forces  of  the  world”. 

The  Soviet  strategy  of  peace  says  that  the  solution  to  the  cardinal 
problems  of  the  end  of  the  20th  century  must  not  be  put  off  or  delayed. 
The  present-day  world  situation  leaves  too  little  time  to  solve  them.  The¬ 
refore,  the  Soviet  Union  declares:  the  situation  as  it  is  today  is  complex 
and  dangerous,  but  tomorrow  it  may  be  still  more  complex  and  more  dan- 


8  Newsweek,  Feb.  3,  1986. 

*  See  The  New  York  Times,  Jan.  19,  1986. 
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gerous.  However,  the  Soviet  people  believes  that  the  world  can  be  delive¬ 
red  from  the  threat  of  nuclear  war,  that  it  can  get  rid  of  nuclear  weapons 
by  the  year  2000.  To  achieve  that,  there  must  be  political  will  and  prepa¬ 
redness  to  start,  right  now,  the  search  for  a  solution  to  the  problem  mar¬ 
ring  the  life  of  the  present  generation. 
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[Article  by  A.  Grigoryants:  "Europe — Our  Common  Home"] 

[Text] 

The  centuries-old  history  of  Europe  has  left  a  fabulous  legacy  to  the 
peoples  of  the  continent.  This  is  not  a  mere  accumulation  of  riches  as 
in  the  tale  of  Aladdin  and  His  Magic  Lamp,  but  wealth  that  fills  our  life 
with  deep  and  meaningful  content  and  continues  to  add  to  the  common 
treasure  of  the  peoples  of  Europe.  These  are  the  paintings  by  Rublev  and 
Rembrandt,  the  music  of  Beethoven  and  Tchaikovsky,  the  scientific  laws 
of  Newton  and  Lomonosov;  these  are  the  industrial  giants  covering  our 
continent  from  the  Urals  to  Lorraine,  unique  cities,  and  the  people  of  the 
continent  with  their  culture,  skills,  and  goodwill. 

Europe  was  the  stage  of  the  epoch-making  event  of  world  history— the 
Great  October  Socialist  Revolution  which  mapped  out  the  general  di¬ 
rections  and  main  trends  for  world  development.  Socialism,  which  first 
became  a  reality  in  our  country,  has  turned  into  a  world  system  whose 
actions  on  the  international  scene  support  the  endeavours  of  the  peop¬ 
les  seeking  to  achieve  independence  and  social  progress,  and  are  aimed 
at  securing  the  principal  goal  of  preserving  and  strengthening  peace.  As 
stated  in  the  new  edition  of  the  CPSU  Programme,  the  Communist  Party 
of  the  Soviet  Union  attaches  much  importance  to  the  further  development 
of  peaceful,  good-neighbourly  relations  and  cooperation  between  Europe¬ 
an  states.  An  indispensable  condition  for  accomplishing  this  task  is  re¬ 
spect  for  the  territorial  and  political  realities  which  emerged  as  a  result 
of  the  Second  World  War  and  relentless  struggle  against  all  manifesta¬ 
tions  of  revanchism. 


The  European  peoples’  close  ages-old  cooperation  has  always  borne  rich 
fruit.  It  grew  more  plentiful  when  the  guns  were  kept  silent,  and  was 
reduced  to  ashes  when  they  fired,  Attila’s  hordes  had  come  as  far  as  the 
Marne,  laying  waste  huge  territories.  Baty’s  horsemen  had  reached  Si¬ 
lesia,  leaving  behind  a  razed  and  scorched  Rus.  For  centuries  internecine 
and  dynastic  feudal  wars  drowned  the  continent  in  blood.  Napoleon’s 
far-reaching  ambitions  cost  Europe  millions  of  human  lives.  The  arrogant 
and  mindless  Kaiser,  with  the  connivance  of  a  handful  of  shameless 
money-makers  and  arms  industrialists,  launched  the  First  World  War. 
The  tortured  edifice  of  the  Cologne  Cathedral,  Pushkin’s  grave  desecrated 
by  the  Nazis,  fires  fed  by  books  and  the  burning  down  of  unique  monu- 
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ments  of  culture,  and  above  all — the  irreplaceable  loss  of  the  most  va¬ 
luable  thing  on  Earth — human  life — these  horrendous  results  of  the  Second 
World  War  are  still  fresh  in  our  minds,  serving  as  a  reminder  and  a 
warning  to  future  generations. 

Europeans  never  submitted  to  their  fate.  The  idea  of  lasting  peace  has 
always  lived  in  their  hearts,  finding  expression  in  philosophic  concepts 
and  artisitc  images,  and  in  quest  of  the  solution  to  international  legal, 
problems. 

This  task,  however,  could  not  be  accomplished  in  a  society  rent  by 
social  antagonisms.  History  knows  quite  a  few  attempts  that  were  made 
to  set  up  a  universal  system  of  European  security.  The  walls  of  the  old 
City  Hall  in  Munster,  West  Germany,  are  decorated  with  the  portraits  of 
the  ambassadors  who  conducted  lengthy  debates  on  the  terms  of  the 
Treaty  of  Westphalia  which  was  to  put  an  end  to  the  devastating  Thirty 
Years  War.  The  Treaty  was  signed,  but  Germany  remained  dismembered 
and  its  feudal  aristocracy  continued  to  settle  scores  with  the  use  of  arms 
and  with  support  from  its  high  and  mighty  foreign  patrons. 

At  the  Vienna  Congress  held  in  1815  in  the  Hofburg  Palace  the  Euro¬ 
pean  monarchs  made  an  attempt  to  establish  a  new  order  on  the  ruins 
of  Napoleon’s  empire  to  guarantee  stability  in  Europe.  It  was  to  conso¬ 
lidate  the  social  status  quo,  i.  e.  the  stability  of  the  feudal-absolutist  re¬ 
gimes,  and  nip  in  the  bud  anything  close  to  free  thinking  or  love  of  free¬ 
dom.  That  was  the  reason  why  the  system  created  by  the  decisions  of  the 
Vienna  Congress  was  short-lived.  The  revolutionary  storms  of  the  mid- 
19th  century  and  the  Crimean  War  toppled  the  edifice  that  had  been  set 
up  by  Metternich  and  Alexander  the  First. 

The  Versailles  is  another  reminder  of  an  attempt  at  establishing  a 
universal  structure  of  European  security,  as  abortive  as  previous  ones. 
It  is  common  knowledge  that  Versailles  Conference  boiled  down  to  a  trial 
of  the  victor  over  the  vanquished,  and  simultaneously  to  reactionary  col¬ 
lusion  against  revolutionary  movements  and  Soviet  Russia.  The  Versail¬ 
les  Treaty  not  Only  failed  to  give  security  to  Europe  but  sowed  the  seeds 
of  a  new  war  that  was  unleashed  by  the  Nazi  aggressors. 

Could  it  have  been  averted?  It  could,  if  the  European  countries  had 
pooled  their  efforts  and  come  out  with  concerted,  vigorous,  coordinated 
action  in  defence  of  peace.  But  this  did  not  take  place  although  as  far 
back  as  the  1930s  the  Soviet  Union  had  already  been  persistently  fighting 
for  collective  security  in  Europe.  The  floodgates  of  the  Second  World 
War  were  opened  by  the  four-power-deal  in  Fuhrerbau,  the  Nazi  party’s 
headquarters  in  Munich.  It  is  said  that  British  Prime  Minister  Chamber- 
lain  had  an  abject  fear  of  planes.  Yet  during  the  crisis  of  1938,  provoked 
by  the  Nazi  clique,  he  made  three  flights  to  Germany  where  he  met  with 
Hitler:  the  Western  reaction  was  that  anxious  to  come  to  an  agreement 
with  the  aggressor  on  a  common  anti-Soviet  platform.  At  the  Munich 
conference  in  September  1938  Britain  and  France  sacrificed  Czechoslo¬ 
vakia  to  the  Nazis,  prompting  them  by  this  act  to  unleash  a  new  war. 

This  diverse  and  bitter  .experience  is  sufficient  proof  of  the  consequen¬ 
ces  inherent  in  the  policy  of  confrontation  when  states  have  nuclear 
means  of  warfare  in  their  arsenals,  and  when  the  main  line  of  confron¬ 
tation  between  the  two  social  systems  runs  across  European  territory. 

“The  European  home  is  a  common  home  where  geography  and  history 
have  strongly  bonded  together  the  destinies  of  tens  of  countries  and  peop¬ 
les  ,  said  Mikhail  Gorbachev.  “The  peoples  of  Europe  can  save  their  home 
and  make  it  better  and  more  secure  only  on  a  collective  basis,  by  adher¬ 
ing  to  sensible  norms  of  international  intercourse  and  cooperation”.  The 
foundations  for  that  were  laid  in  Helsinki.  In  the  ultimate  end  positive 
changes  in  the  European  climate  will  benefit  the  whole  world,  including 
the  United  States.  .  s 
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The  development  of  world  events  has  reached  a  point  when  it  is  neces¬ 
sary  to  take  crucial  decisions,  when  any  inactivity  or  delay  is  tanta¬ 
mount  to  a  crime,  for  the  question  is  one  of  preserving  human  civilisa¬ 
tion  and  life  as  such.  That  is  why  the  Soviet  Union  and  other  socialist 
countries  continue  to  believe  that  it  is  necessary  to  spare  no  effort  in  or¬ 
der  to  break  the  vicious  circle  of  the  arms  race,  not  to  miss  a  single 
chance  to  turn  the  course  of  events  for  the  better.  The  question  is  quite 
acute  and  quite  definite:  to  rise  above  one’s  narrow  interests  and  realise 
the  collective  responsibility  of  all  states  before  the  danger  that  confronts 
the  human  community  on  the  threshold  of  a  new  century. 

There  is  an  alternative  to  the  nuclear  Apocalypse.  It  is  shown  to  us  by 
the  Communist  Party  and  the  forces  of  socialism.  And  this  is  quite  na¬ 
tural.  The  founders  of  Marxism-Leninism  substantiated  the  idea  of  peace 
as  the  major  communist  principle  and  advanced  a  realistic  programme 
for  the  prevention  of  new  wars.  The  achievements  of  world  socialism,  as 
well  as  the  radical  changes  that  are  taking  place  in  the  peoples’  minds 
today,  create  the  prerequisites  for  the  solution  of  this  paramount  task. 

Man’s  reason,  omnipotent  and  inexhaustible  as  it  is,  is  one  of  his 
most  powerful  weapons.  It  rules  that  in  the  prevailing  international  situa¬ 
tion  it  is  necessary  to  make  radical  changes  in  the  way  of  thinking  and 
line  of  action  that  have  remained  unchangeable  for  ages.  In  our  time  it 
is  futile  to  strive  for  security  only  by  modernising  one’s  shield  and 
sword,  even  if  they  are  space-based.  Security  cannot  be  ensured  today 
along  the  lines  of  building  up  arms  and  achieving  military  superiority. 
What  is  needed  is  profound  realism  and  political  courage— the  courage  to 
take  steps  to  curb  the  arms  race  and  achieve  arms  reduction.  This  appro¬ 
ach  is  expressed  in  the  Statement  by  General  Secretary  of  the  CPSU 
Ceptral  Committee,  Mikhail  Gorbachev  where  he  advanced  a  programme 
of  eliminating  nuclear  weapons  by  the  year  2000. 

Most  Europeans  are  aware  of  the  need  to  apply  maximum  effort  to 
create  an  atmosphere  of  trust  and  cooperation  on  the  continent  and  find 
constructive  solutions  to  the  problem.  They  understand  that  further  pro¬ 
gress  towards  safeguarding  security  in  Europe  is  inconceivable  without 
a  broad  political  dialogue  conducted  at  different  levels.  Such  a  dialogue 
could  give  the  key  to  normalising  relations  of  genuine  peace  and  se¬ 
curity  among  the  European  peoples.  It  would  provide  an  opportunity  for 
exchange  of  opinion  and  should  be  aimed  at  rapprochement  on  the  most 
urgent  problems,  developing  coordinated  concepts  for  a  new  system  of 
interstate  relations  in  Europe  and  their  implementation  on  a  joint  basis. 

Political  dialogue  is  a  major  element  of  the  practical  implementa¬ 
tion  of  peaceful  coexistence,  which,  according  to  Lenin,  gives  the  peoples 
‘.‘the  only  correct  way  out  of  the  difficulties,  chaos  and  danger  of  wars”. 1 
The  attitude  to  this  principle  shows  better  than  anything  else  the  earnest¬ 
ness  of  any  politician  and  the  true  aims  of  his  work. 

.  ,  lit.  is  not  by  chance  that  so  many  conferences,  symposiums  and  col¬ 
loquiums  are  organised  by  public  effort,  showing  that  the  people  have  no 
intention  of  accepting  the  routine  development  of  events.  Scientists,, 
physicians,  teachers,  trade  union  members,  women’s,  youth  and  religious 
organisations  hold  forums  to  find  the  answers  to  issues  of  war  and  peace. 
They  try  to  work  out  an  approach  to  problems  whose  solution  may  put 
an  end  to  acute  contradictions.  Public  hopes  and  confidence  stimulate 


'  '  V.  I.  Lenin,  Collected  Works,  Vol.  33,  Progress  Publishers,  Moscow,  1966,  p.  357. 
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the  spirit  of  the  Helsinki  forum  which  has  outlined  the  ways  of  European 
development  for  years  ahead. 

The  Soviet-American  summit  has  stimulated  this  quest  and  strengthe¬ 
ned  the  belief  in  its  ultimate  success.  The  new  sentiments  that  have  taken 
shape  in  Europe  are  reflected  in  statements  by  many  prominent  leaders 
advocating  the  continuation  of  the  dialogue,  and  Europe’s  more  weighty 
contribution  to  detente  and  the  struggle  against  the  dangerous  plans  for 
militarising  outer  space. 

As  emphasised  by  Horst  Ehmke,  Deputy  Chairman  of  the  SDPG 
faction  in  the  Bundestag,  in  one  of  his  speeches,  “Although  the  talks  in 
Geneva  had  failed  to  settle  the  major  questions  of  ending  the  arms  race, 
their  results  and,  above  all,  the  joint  statement  on  the  agreement  that 
nuclear  war  should  never  be  unleashed  instil  us  with  hope.  Now  the  task 
•  is  to  see  that  the  Geneva  talks  are  followed  by  concrete  action,  first  and 
foremost  in  what  concerns  the  curbing  of  the  arms  race”.  According  to 
Volker  Ruhe,  Deputy  Chairman  of  the  CDU/CSU  faction  in  the  Bundes- 
tag,  “Europe’s  historically  conditioned  endeavour  for  good-neighbourliness 
and  cooperation  should  be  used  for  improving  East-West  relations”. 

The  reality  of  such  an  endeavour  which  is  growing  in  scope  and 
strength  can  be  observed  on  the  example  of  the  third  meeting  between 
public  representatives  from  the  USSR  and  the  FRG  which  was  held  in 
Bonn  last  December  and  which  this  author  had  the  honour  to  attend.  The 
previous  two  meetings  were  held  in  Bonn  and  Moscow.  The  Soviet  public 
was  represented  by  the  Soviet  Committee  for  European  Security  and 
Cooperation.  SDPG  leading  figures  took  part  in  the  meetings  from  the 
West  German  side. 

The  word  “Geneva”  was  reiterated  time  and  again  in  the  hall  of  the 
Friedrich  Ebert  Foundation  where  the  meetings  were  held.  Willy  Brandt 
called  the  Soviet-American  dialogue  in  Geneva  a  good  beginning  and 
stressed  the  need  to  continue  and  to  specify  the  agreements  reached.  As 
SDPG,  leader  he  said  that  his  Party  was  interested  in 'the  “non-militari¬ 
sation”  of  outer  space.  West  German  representatives  dwelt  on  the  idea 
that  absolute  security  for  one  can  mean  absolute  insecurity  for  another. 
This  reaffirmed  ihe  well-grounded  apprehension  that  the  setting  up  of  a 
US  space  “shield”,  i.  e.  the  realisation  of  the  SDI,  can  only  destabilise 
the  strategic  situation  in  the  world,  being  an  attempt  to  safeguard  US 
security  at  the  expense  of  the  security  of  the  USSR.  The  West  German 
participants  in  the  meeting  expressed  concern  that  the  arms  race  in  outer 
space  was  liable  to  tdrn  their  country  into  a  low-security  zone. 

On  the  other  hand,  some  of  them  were  worried  by  the  possibility  of 
a  Soviet-American  agreement,  which  in  their  opinion  would  leave,  alle¬ 
gedly,  Western  Europe  outside  the  sphere  of  world  development.  The  So¬ 
viet  participants  in  the  meeting  said  that  the  USSR,  being  part  of  the 
continent,  did  not  draw  a  line  between  its  own  and  European  security, 
and  that  it  was  sincerely  interested  in  the  contribution  of  the  Europeans 
along  equal  lines  to  the  solution  of  peace  and  disarmament  problems. 
In  this  connection  it  was  stated  that  Western  Europe,  and  above  all 
West  Germany,  has  such  a  high  prestige  in  world  affairs  that  it  can  and 
must  make  a  tangible  contribution  to  solving  disarmament  and  security 
problems.  By  backing  up  the  “star  wars”  plans  it  would  forfeit  the  pos¬ 
sibility  of  conducting  independent  policy  and  vigorously  contributing  to 
European  security. 

To  be  sure  there  was  a  difference  of  opinion  on  several  major  points. 
Certain  West  German  representatives  tried  to  justify  the  SDI,  alleging 
its  stimulating  effect  on  technical  progress.  The  question  arises:  at  what 
price?  What  is  technical  progress  worth  if  its  results  promote  the  threat 
of  war? 

Others  brought  charges  against  the  Soviet  SS-20  missiles,  refusing 
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to  understand  that  they  were  but  a  counterbalance  to  NATO  s  relevant 
nuclear  arsenals,  a  counterbalance  that  the  USSR  was  ready  to  discard 
on  a  mutual  basis,  of  course.  After  all,  the  USSR  and  the  other  socialist 
countries  stand  for  the  ridding  of  Europe  from  nuclear  weapons-,  both  me¬ 
dium-range  and  tactical  ones,  for  all  time. 

Despite  disagreement  on  other  questions,  the  participants  in  the  dis¬ 
cussion  were  unanimous  with  regard  to  the  most  essential  point:  the  Ge¬ 
neva  meeting  had  established  a  new  political  and  psychological  climate 
in  the  world.  What  mattered  now  was  to  translate  into  life  the  agree¬ 
ments  reached  and  thereby  easing  world  tensions  and  give  the  people 
greater  confidence  in  their  future. 

This  is  a  noble,  but  difficult  task,  and  the  cause  of  this  is  rooted  in  the 
policy  of  the  US  Administration.  US  State  Secretary  George  Shultz,, 
speaking  a  short  time  ago  before  the  Pilgrims’  Society  in  London  slipped 
into  positively  undiplomatic  language  when  he  said:  “Sometimes  you 
hear  Soviet  claims  that  the  danger  of  war  in  Europe  has  been  growing. 
That’s  nonsense.”  Nevertheless  he  regards  the  need  to  preserve  NATO’s 
military  might  and  implement  the  US  “rearmament  programme”  as  the 
only  possibility  of  ensuring  stability  in  Europe. 

In  this  connection  one  cannot  help  recalling  Winston  Churchill  s  no¬ 
torious  Fulton  speech,  in  which  40  years  ago  for  the  first  time  after  the  Se¬ 
cond  World  War  the  principle  of  confrontation  was  openly  set  off  against 
the  principle  of  peaceful  coexistence. 

It  is  well  known  that  Churchill  had  spent  several  weeks  working  on 
the  speech  which  he  delivered  in  Westminster  College  in  Fulton  (USA) 
on  March  5,  1946.  In  actual  fact  he  had  been  preparing  this  speech  for 
several  decades,  for  it  epitomised  the  credo  of  imperialist  leaders.  And 
it  was  not  by  chance  that  he  had  spent  that  winter  in  the  United  States 
where  he  coordinated  with  President  Truman  the  general  idea  and  the 
main  trends  of  his  speech.  For  it  also  expressed  the  political  credo  of  the 
US  imperialist  circles.  The  US  President  undertook  a  thousand-mile-long 
journey  to  introduce  the  speaker  to  his  listeners.  Truman  s  presence 
showed  that  in  his  speech  Churchill  would  make  public  the  long-term  pro¬ 
gramme  of  the  forces  that  were  eager  to  snatch  up  the  banner  of  anJ*' 
Sovietism  and  anticommunism  that  had  fallen  from  the  hands  of  the 

frenzied  Fiihrer.  .......  ,, 

The  speech  contained  almost  a  word  for  word  reiteration  of  the  theses 
vociferated  by  Hitler’s  propaganda  minister  Goebbels  in  his  hysterical 
speeches  at  the  Sport  Palaz  in  Berlin,  where  he  claimed  that  the  world 
was  being  threatened  directly  by  a  war  and  tyranny  that  issued  from 
none  other  than  the  Soviet  Union  and  international  communism. 

Having  painted  the  devil,  Churchill  offered  an  antidote  to  the  evil  in 
the  form  of  a  “fraternal  association  of  English-speaking  peoples”.  This 
would  mean,  he  explained,  special  relationship  between  the  British  Com¬ 
monwealth  of  Nations  and  the  British  empire,  on  the  one  hand,  and  the 
United  States,  on  the  other,  a  relationship  which  could  lead  one  day  to 
a  common  citizenship  of  these  peoples. 

The  part  of  the  speech  where  he  proposed  to  Washington  close  milita¬ 
ry  cooperation  was  distinguished  by  its  highly  concrete  character.  The 
contemplated  alliance  was  spearheaded  against  the  USSR  and  revolu¬ 
tionary  movements.  It  was  Churchill  who  coined  the  expression  the 
“iron  curtain”,  which,  he  claimed,  had  divided  Europe  along  the  line— 
Stettin  on  the  Baltic  and  Trieste  on  the  Adriatic,  an  expression  which  was 
eagerly  snatched  up  by  anti-Sovieteers  of  every  stripe. 

Churchill  also  formulated  a  policy  “from  the  position  of  strength  , 
claiming  that  his  meetings  with  Russians  had  convinced  him  of  their  par¬ 
ticular  esteem  for  strength.  He  called  for  an  immediate  use  of  force 
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against  the  USSR  while  the  USA  had  monopoly  of  the  A-bomb.  In  his  far- 
reaching  plans  the  strength  factor  was  to  lay  the  groundwork  for  the  An¬ 
glo-American  world  domination,  whereas  the  Soviet  Union  would  be  faced 
with  the  choice  of  capitulating  or  falling  victim  to  a  preventive  war. 

The  gist  of  Churchill’s  speech  was  his  appeal  to  unite  mankind  under 
Anglo-American  leadership  for  a  “crusade”  against  the  USSR^  the  coun¬ 
try  that  had  suffered  the  greatest  losses  in  routing  Nazism  and  liberating 
Europe  and  had  frustrated  Sea  Lion  operation  under  which  the  Nazis 
were  to  have  invaded  the  British  Islands. 

It  had  been  noted  in  the  Soviet  Union  at  the  time  that  Churchill  had 
taken  the  warmonger  stand  and  by  his  Fulton  speech  resembled  Hitler. 
In  an  interview  with  a  Pravda  correspondent  the  head  of  the  Soviet  go¬ 
vernment,  Stalin,  said:  “Churchill  and  his  friends  in  Britain  and  the  USA 
are  actually  offering  the  non-English  speaking  nations  a  kind  of  ultima¬ 
tum:  You’d  better  submit  to  our  rule  of  your  own  free  will  and  everything 
will  be  all  right,  otherwise  war  will  be  inevitable’.” 

Britain,  however,  was  much  too  weak  to  challenge  the  USSR,  arid  the 
leadership  in  the  policy  of  confrontation  went  over  to  the  USA.  A  retro¬ 
spective  view  of  the  postwar  period  shows  that  the  revival  of  militaristic 
trends  in  Western  Europe  had  practically  always  been  prompted  from 
without,  and  first  of  all,  by  the  USA.  It  continues  to  spare  no  effort  to 
widen  the  gap  between  Western  and  Eastern  Europe  and  to  bind  its  allies 
still  closer  to  its  anti-Soviet  course. 

The  leaders  in  Washington  do  not  miss  a  single  chance  to  foist  upon 
their  partners  and  the  West  European  public  views  that  are  in  tune  with 
Churchill’s  Fulton  speech.  The  author  had  the  opportunity  to  be  an  eye¬ 
witness  of  their  tactics  at  the  International  Conference  on  Security  and 
Prospects  for  Disarmament  in  Europe  that  was  held  in  the  Geneva  Pa¬ 
lais  des  Nations  in  December  1985.  The  Conference  held  under  the  aus¬ 
pices  of  the  United  Nations  Institute  for  Disarmament  Research  and  the 
French  Institute  of  International  Relations  attracted  many  leading  scient¬ 
ists— experts  on  disarmament  and  security,  military  men,  diplomats  and 
statesmen  from  many  countries. 

Ex-Director  of  the  US  Arms  Control  and  Disarmament  Agency  Eugene 
Rostow’s  behaviour  at  the  Conference  was  more  like  that  of  the  counsel 
for  the  prosecution,  so  strong  was  his  desire  to  put  the  USSR  in  the 
dock!  His  report  contained  in  concise  form  the  general  line  of  the  US 
participants  in  the  conference:  to  intimidate  Europe  by  a  “Soviet  threat” 
and  convince  it  that  its  safety  lay  in  submissiveness  to  the  USA. 

As  for  the  USSR,  Rostow  openly  advised  it  to  return  to  the  policy  of 
tsarist  Russia  which  had  “cooperated  with  the  other  Great  Powers  of 
Europe  throughout  most  of  the  century  after  1815”.  Of  course,  Rostow 
cannot  possibly  believe  that  the  USSR  will  pursue  the  policy  of  the  Holy 
Alliance  that  had  been  knocked  together  at  the  Vienna  Congress  for  the 
suppression  of  revolutionary  movements,  the  more  so  that  it  will  willing¬ 
ly  reject  its  socialist  system.  That  is  why  he  advocates  a  policy  of  ostra¬ 
cism  towards  the  USSR,  which  he  claims  threatens  “the  entire  Eurasian 
land  mass”. 

The  allegations  that  the  USSR  was  out  to  establish  control  over  the 
“entire  continent"  and  make  the  territories  of  the  insular  Great  Britain 
and  Japan  “vulnerable”,  presented  as  they  were  in  pseudo-scientific  garb, 
were  in  effect  nothing  less  than  the  shopworn  figments  of  vulgar  anti- 
Soviet  propaganda,  charging  the  USSR  with  ‘“militarism  and  expansion¬ 
ism”  and  “aggressive  actions",  and  attempts  to  "achieve  a  plausible 
first-strike  capacity  in  order  to  separate  the  United  States  from  its  allies 
both  in  the  Atlantic  and  the  Pacific”. 

The  entire  package  of  pseudo-scientific  lies  served  quite  a  practical 
purpose.  Rostow  was  out  to  prove  the  uselessness  of  holding  talks  with 
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the  USSR  and  therefore  to  call  in  question  the  forums  that  were  being 
used  for  such  talks  within  the  framework  of  the  European  process.  The 
grounds  for  this,  in  his  opinion,  were  their  participants’  discussion  of 
symptoms  instead  of  the  causes,  and  that  these  forums  “have  not  achieved 
any  significant  improvements  in  security,  either  in  Europe  or  elsewhere”. 
Another  of  his  conclusion&boils  down  to  the  following:  the  USSR  has  not 
shown  any  signs  of  capitulation,  the  West  must  increase  its  military  po¬ 
tential,  implement  its  urgent  programme  of  building  up  US  nuclear  arms, 
including  MX,  Midgetman,  Pershing  and  cruise  missiles,  and  develop 
“defensive  weapons”,  or  to  be  more  precise,  realise  the  “star  wars”  pro¬ 
gramme. 

As  we  listened  to  the  American  participants  in  the  conference:  Eugene 
Rostow,  Ambassador  Richard  Burt,  Assistant  Secretary  of  Defense  Rich¬ 
ard  Perle,  we  could  not  help  wondering  what  had  brought  all  these  top- 
level  figures  to  the  Conference.  The  answer  was  quite  obvious:  Washing¬ 
ton  was  worried  by  the  impact  of  the  Soviet-American  summit  on  the  Eu¬ 
ropean  public  which  welcomed  all  positive  changes  in  the  international 
climate,  and  was  anxious  to  dampen  its  vigour.  The  thaw  that  had  set  in 
■after  the  summit  meeting  in  Geneva  was  stimulating  positive  trends  on 
the  European  continent  and  its  peoples’  urge  for  the  revival  of  detente 
and  the  curbing  of  the  arms  race.  The  US  hawks  have  ample  cause  for 
worry.  The  group  of  prominent  US  leaders  was  definitely  out  to 
bring  down  the  impression  from  the  Geneva  meeting,  contaminate  the 
psychological  climate  with  mistrust  and  fear,  sow  discord  among  the  Eu¬ 
ropean  peoples  and  widen  the  gaps  between  them.  In  the  ultimate  end 
they  would  prefer  to  perpetuate  the  split  in  Europe,  put  a  brake  on  the 
European  process,  and  whip  up  the  arms  race  on  the  continent.  The 
spectre  of  Fulton  had  made  its  appearance  in  the  Palais  des  Nations 
decorated  with  the  gilt  frescos. 

Rostow’s  speech  was  but  a  single  example  of  how  Washington  ideo¬ 
logies  its  foreign  policy,  providing  ideological  reasons  for  its  arms  race 
and  the  policy  of  confrontation.  In  the  dispute  between  the  two  opposite 
social  systems  and  world  outlooks  the  USA  and  several  of  its  West  Euro¬ 
pean  allies  regard  military  superiority  as  the  chief  argument.  For  they 
set  their  hopes  not  on  sensible  arguments  and  convincing  example  but 
on  the  latest  weapons  as  a  means  of  getting  the  upper  hand  over  exist¬ 
ing  socialism  which  they  label  an  “empire  of  evil”.  The  launching  of  an 
“anti-communist  crusade”  is  an  eloquent  example  of  such  an  outdated 
view  of  things. 


Outdated  is  the  word,  for  anticommunism  often  reaches  a  stage  border¬ 
ing  on  religious  fanaticism.  It  brings  to  mind  the  massacre  of  St.  Bar¬ 
tholomew,  the  Inquisition  and  auto-da-fes,  the  fury  of  the  Calvinists,  the 
brutalities  committed  by  Thiers’  cut-throats  against  the  Communards,  the 
anticommunist  frenzy  of  Nazism...  And  it  is  outdated  not  only  from  the 
point  of  ideological  motivation  but  also  in  terms  of  political  reasoning. 

For  many  centuries  the  enemies  of  Russia  have  been  casting  asper¬ 
sions  on  the  country  and  accusing  it  of  aggressive  ambitions.  Suffice  it 
to  recall  the  forged  “Testament  of  Peter  the  Great”,  secretly  fabricated 
in  the  French  Foreign  Ministry  to  justify  Napoleon’s  campaign  against 
Russia,  which  ascribed  plans  for  “subordinating  Europe”  to  Russia.  To 
provoke  a  conflict  on  Russia’s  southern  borders  and  divert  its  forces  from 
the  main  theatre  of  war  the  scribblers  claimed  that  Peter  the  Great  had 
intended  to  dismember  Iran  and  “advance  to  the  Persian  Gulf”.  Incredib¬ 
le  as  it  may  seem,  today  too  one  comes  across  allegations  of  the  USSR’s 
“drive  to  the  Persian  Gulf”  which  are  used  as  a  plea  to  declare  the  ad¬ 
joining  area  a  “sphere  of  the  USA’s  vital  interests”. 
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•  Another  example:  Henry  Martin,  a  French  historian,  wrote  in  his  book 
La  Russie  et  VEurope  of  the  growing  threat  to  Western  civilisation  on 
the  part  of  the  “Muscovites”.  The  book  came  out  in  1866,  four  years 
before  the  total  defeat  of  the  French  by  the  Prussian  army  at  Sedan! 
Kaiser  Germany’s  upper  crust,  while  getting  ready  for  a  world  blood 
bath,  raised  a  hue  and  cry  of  the  “Slavonic  threat”  and  Wilhelm  II  re¬ 
joiced  in  anticipation  of  “the  final  battle  between  the  Germans  and  the 
Slavs”.  A  “Bolshevik  threat”  was  the  leitmotif  of  the  Third  Reich’s  pro¬ 
paganda  machine. 

Beginning  with  Herberstein  and  Staden  (16th  century  writers)  cer¬ 
tain  Western  circles  had  been  seeking  to  prove  that  Russia  was  a  non- 
European  state,  and  that  Europe  extended  from  Brest  in  the  West  to 
Brest  in  the  East.  Yet,  in  the  18th  century  Voltaire  remarked  that  “Rus¬ 
sia  is  Europe”. 

Indeed,  the  Soviet  Union  is  an  inseparable  part  of  Europe  in  terms 
of  geography,  economy  and  culture.  Its  contribution  to  the  peaceful  de¬ 
velopment  of  the  European  continent,  to  its  stability,  cannot  be  over¬ 
estimated.  The  Soviet  Union  has  always  believed  that  differences  in  so¬ 
cial  systems  and  ideology  cannot  hinder  the  development  of'  normal, 
civilised  relations  between  states  with  opposite  social  systems  in  Europe. 
It  was  the  development  of  these  relations  in  scope  and  depth  that  set 
off  detente,  which  the  USSR  regards  as  a  natural  and  essential  stage 
towards  creating  a  reliable  and  all-embracing  security  system. 

It  is  largely  through  the  efforts  of  the  USSR  and  other  socialist  coun¬ 
tries  that  Europe  has  become  the  birth-place  of  detente,  of  the  Helsinki 
Final  Act.  Since  its  signing  the  European  process  has  increased  the  peace 
potential  of  mankind  arid  contributed  to  the  strengthening  of  European 
and  world  peace.  One  may  say  that  Europe  has  become  a  model  of  de¬ 
tente  for  other  continents. 

The  code  of  .peaceful  life  for  Europe  outlined  in  Helsinki  is  incompa¬ 
tible  with  the  arms  race  that  is  being  kept  up  on  the  continent.  It  is  clear 
to  all  that  in  resolving  the  problem  of  security  high  on  the  list  of 
priorities  is  reducing  military  confrontation,  ridding  Europe  of  all  nuclear 
and  chemical  weapons,  and  cutting  down  conventional  weapons.  These 
goals  can  be  attained  only  along  the  lines  of  peaceful  coexistence,  de¬ 
tente,  disarmament,  strengthening  confidence  and  cooperation,  by  over¬ 
coming  the  negative  consequences  resulting  from  the  deployment  of  US 
missiles  in  Europe. 

The  Soviet  Union’s  stand  on  these  problems  is  clear  enough.  It  is 
ready  to  negotiate  on  the  most  radical  measures  that  would  turn  Europe 
into  a  continent  of  peace.  Mikhail  Gorbachev’s  Statement  proposed  the 
complete  elimination  of  Soviet  and  US  medium-range  missiles  as  a  first 
step  to  freeing  Europe  of  nuclear  weapons. 

The  USSR  confirms  its  proposals  by  concrete  action:  it  has  already 
introduced  on  a  unilateral  basis  a  moratorium  on  the  deployment  of  me¬ 
dium-range  missiles  and  has  brought  down  the  number  of  SS-20  missiles 
in  the  European  zone  to  the  June  1984  level.  With  regard  for  the  with¬ 
drawn  SS-5  and  SS-4  missiles  the  USSR  now  has  less  medium-range 
ballistic  missiles  than  10  or  even  15  years  ago. 

Such  a  programme  calls  for  a  definite  reply.  It  is  all  the  more  urgent 
bearing  in  mind  that  world  politics  has  incorporated  a  new  and  dangerous 
element — the  USA’s  intention  to  militarise  outer  space  in  whose  infinite 
expanses  it  hopes  to  achieve  a  decisive  superiority.  The  militarisation  of 
near  space  is  a  grave  threat  to  European  security.  The  SDI  cannot  pro¬ 
vide  100  per  cent  leak-proof  defence  for  the  USA,  to  say  nothing  of 
Western  Europe.  Moreover,  the  USA  .is  quite  capable  of  using  the  space 
“shield"  for  a  “forward-based”  venture  in  Europe  that  would  turn  the 
latter  into  a  theatre  of  military  confrontation.  On  the  other  hand,  if  the 
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SDI  served  also  as  a  shield  for  Western  Europe  its  dependence  on  the 
US  “umbrella”  would  turn  it  into  a  US  satellite.  This  would  enable  the 
USA  to  harness  Western  Europe’s  scientific  achievements  to  the  SDI  and 
thus  drain  its  intellectual  potential.  The  result  would  be  the  inevitable 
loss  of  its  independence. 

However  some  people  in  Western  Europe  disregard  all  sense  of  rea¬ 
son.  The  FRG,  for  example,  has  chosen  to  take  part  in  the  SDI.  Moreover 
certain  West  German  circles  are  anxious  to  supplement  the  SDI  with  a 
West-European  space  “shield”  in  the  form  of  “European  strategic  initia¬ 
tive”.  According  to  specialists,  this  venture  would  prove  useless  from  the 
point  of  technology,  ruinous  in  terms  of  spending,  and  harmful  in  terms, 
of  politics,  for  it  would  widen  the  gulf  between  Western  and  Eastern 
Europe  and  undermine  the  continent’s  security. 

It  is  the  task  of  all  Europeans  to  strengthen  all  the  positive  results 
that  have  been  achieved  in  international  affairs  instead  of  indulging  in 
imperial  space  ambitions. 


I  ts  peace  potential  and  the  wisdom  acquired  through  ages  of  experience 
*  have  made  Europe  the  birthplace  of  the  policy  of  detente.  They  are  cer¬ 
tain  to  guide  it  safely  through  the  maze  of  unsolved  problems. 

Europe  has  a  ramified  mechanism  of  cooperation  and  it  should  be  used 
as  fully  as  possible  to  keep  up  the  European  process.  It  is  necessary  to 
reach  as  quickly  as  possible  an  agreement  in  Vienna  on  the  reduction 
of  armed  forces  and  armaments  in  Central  Europe,  and  in  Stockholm  on 
the  principle  of  non-use  of  force  and  confidence-building  measures.  It  is 
essential  that  economic  and  scientific  and  technological  ties  between 
East  and  West  be  developed  on  a  comprehensive  basis  that  deliberate 
obstacles  to  trade  exchange  be  done  away  with,  that  more  joint  effort 
be  put  into  the  environmental  protection  and  humanitarian  exchange,  that 
feelings  of  mutual  sympathy  and  respect  among  nations  be  promoted. 

“Circumstances  change,  principles  do  not,”  were  the  words  of  Honore 
de  Balzac.  The  political  situation  in  postwar  Europe  has  repeatedly  chan¬ 
ged,  but  the  principles  of  Soviet  foreign  policy  on  the  continent  have  always 
been  the  same.  Europe  is  a  common  home  for  all  its  peoples.  No  task  is 
more  noble  and  lofty  than  to  jointly  protect  this  home  from  the  holocaust 
of  a  new  war,  to  strive  for  and  find  a  common  language  for  achieving 
mutual  understanding  and  cooperation  among  all  its  inhabitants,  to  turn 
Europe  into  a  seat  of  goodneighbourliness. 
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U.S.-USSR  GENEVA  TALKS 


USSR:  EUROPEAN  ROLE  IN  INF,  SDI  ISSUES  HIGHLIGHTED 

Moscow  INTERNATONAL  AFFAIRS  in  English  No  3,  Mar  86  pp  89-97 

[Article  by  E.  Silin,  deputy  chairman  of  the  Soviet  Committee  for  European 
Security  and  Cooperation:  "Ways  of  Safeguarding  European  Security"] 

[Text]  M  new  situation  in  many  respect  is  taking  shape  in  Europe,  and  in  the  rest 
A0f  the  world  for  that  matter,  as  a  result  of  the  large-scale  Soviet  peace 
initiatives  set  forth  during  the  official  visit  of  Mikhail  Gorbachev  to  France 
and  the  Soviet-American  summit  at  Geneva-,  and  also  in  the  Statement  by 
General  Secretary  of  the  CPSU  Central  Committee,  Mikhail  Gorbachev,  of 
January  15,  1986.  This  is  readily  understandable,  considering  that  the  afo¬ 
re-mentioned  proposals  comprise  a  comprehensive  programme  for  safegu¬ 
arding  both  universal  and  European  security  and  for  extending  and  streng¬ 
thening  the  European  peace  process. 

Europeans  living  in  different  parts  of  the  continent  realise  more  clearly 
today  than  ever  before  that  the  key  issues  connected  with  the  consolida¬ 
tion  of  peace  and  securitv  and  the  development  of  European  cooperation 
should  be  resolved  not  just  anywhere  but  in  Europe  itself.  However,  this 
does  not  mean,  of  course,  that  the  Soviet  Union  denies  the  importance  of  the 
long-standing  ties  between  Western  Europe  and  the  United  States  or  that 
it  would  like  to  “drive  a  wedge”  between  these  ties.  The  USSR  is  disincli¬ 
ned  to  underestimate  the  role  of  Soviet-American  relations  in  the  destiny 

of  Europe  as  well.  ,  1X  .  _  , 

Europe,  however,  isabove  all  our  common  home,  and  it  is  Europeans  who 
have  to  establish  peaceful  goodneighbourliness  in  it.  All  European  states, 
irrespective  of  size,  are  responsible  for  the  solution  of  the  problems  of  vital 
importance  to  it.  Todav,  when  Europe  faces  a  most  important  choice  either 
continued  instability,  which  is  fraught  with  the  danger  of  a  nuclear  explo¬ 
sion,  or  a  lower  level  of  military  confrontation  and  a  return  to  detente  and 
continued  progress  along  this  path— no  country  can  shirk  its  responsibility. 


The  scope  of  the  measures  to  strengthen  European  security  being  advan¬ 
ced  by  the  Soviet  Union  and  the  other  socialist  countries  meets  the  objec¬ 
tive  demands  of  the  military-political  situation  that  has  taken  shape  in 
Europe.  Today’s  world  has  indeed  approached  an  extremely  dangerous  po¬ 
int.  The  US  plans  to  emplace  attack  armaments  systems  in  outer  space  are 
evoking  particular  concern.  The  European  continent  may  become  the  epi¬ 
centre  of  the  military  threat  hanging  over  the  entire  world. 

It  is  only  natural,  therefore,  that  the  focus  of  the  Soviet  programme  for 
improving  the  situation  in  Europe  is  on  measures  to  reduce  the  danger  of 


a  nuclear  confrontation  on  the  continent.  Owing  to  the  reluctance  of  the 
United  States  and.  its  NATO  allies  not  to  deploy  US  first-strike  nuclear 
missiles  in  a  number  of  West  European  countries  and  to  listen  to  the  appe¬ 
als  of  the  peace  supporters  and  halt  the  deployment  of  ever  new  Pershings 
and  Tomahawks  there,  previous  attempts  to  settle  the  nuclear  problem  in 
Europe  and  to  limit  and  then  fully  remove  nuclear  weapons  from  its  terri¬ 
tory  have  been  unsuccessful.  The  search  for  a  solution  to  the  present  dilem¬ 
ma  has  become  still  more  difficult  with  the  appearance  of  the  American  “star 
wars”  plans  and  the  involvement  of  West  European  NATO  members  in 
them. 

The  USA  and  NATO  have  purposely  deadlocked  the  problem  of  lower¬ 
ing  the  nuclear  confrontation  level  in  Europe.  Displaying  no  signs  of  the 
restraint  and  flexibility  needed  in  the  present  situation,  they  have,  on  the 
contrary,  been  intent  on  stepping  up  military  pressure  on  the  USSR  to  the 
utmost.  Under  the  circumstances  the  Soviet  Union  has  again  demonstrated 
the  capability  to  administer  an  adequate  rebuff  to  all  attempts  at  pressuring 
it,  and  at  the  same  time  an  ability  for  fresh  thinking  and  practical  actions 
commensurate  with  the  threat  to  universal  peace  being  posed  by  the  forces 
of  imperialism. 

The  new  Soviet  peace  initiatives  open  up  for  Europe  the  prospect  of  be¬ 
coming  an  important  link  in  the  Soviet  programme  of  ridding  the  Earth  of 
nuclear  weapons  within  the  next  15  years  before  the  end  of  this  century. 
Developing  the  idea  of  ridding  Europe  of  nuclear  weapons,  both  medium- 
range  and  tactical,  this  country  proposes  a  radical  step  towards  eliminating, 
already  a't  the  initial  stage,  all  Soviet  and  American  medium-range  balli¬ 
stic  and  cruise  missiles  in  the  European  zone. 

Many  Europeans  are  well  aware  of  the  fact  that  the  path  being  proposed 
by  the  USSR  is  a  constructive  artd  realistic  one.  “Declaring  in  Paris  the 
new  Soviet  proposals  on  limiting  nuclear  arsenals  and  prohibiting  space- 
based  weapons”,  wrote  the  prominent  French  political  scientist  Paul-Marie 
de  la  Gorce  in  the  November  issue  of  Le  Monde  diplomatique,  “General 
Secretary  of  the  CPSU  Central  Committee  Mikhail  Gorbachev  has  under¬ 
taken  a  diplomatic  initiative  capable  of  imparting  to  it  the  greatest  chances 
for  success  and  of  winning  the  greatest  support  from  the  Western  side. 
Typical  of  these  proposals  above  all  is  the  fact  that  they  take  into  conside¬ 
ration  the  military-strategic  relations  between  East  and  West  as  they  are 
today.”1  Here  the  French  analyst  particularly  singled  out  the  Soviet  propo¬ 
sal  on  consideration  of  the  problems  of  nuclear  and  space-based  weapons 
apart  from  the  problem  of  medium-range  missiles,  as* well  as  the  Soviet 
Union’s  readiness  to  examine  the  question  of  British  and  French  nuclear 
means  apart  from  the  balance  of  the  strategic  forces  of  the  USA  and  the 
USSR. 

Alongside  the  Pershings  and  cruise  missiles,  not  to  mention  US  forward 
based  weapons,  the  Western  side  also  disposes  of  the  French  and  British 
nuclear  potentials,  the  yield  of  which  continues  to  grow,  and  it  cannot  but 
be  taken  into  consideration  in  the  European  balance  of  forces.  That  is  why 
many  West  European  political  and  public  quarters  see  logic  in  the  Soviet 
proposal  to  France  and  Britain  to  initiate  direct  talks  to  pool  efforts  to  find 
a  mutually  acceptable  solution  to  this  problem. 

It  is  obvious  that  if  the  proposal  on  a  total  elimination  of  the  Soviet 
and  the  American  medium-range  missiles  in  the  European  zone  is  imple¬ 
mented  the  USA  will  have  to  take  upon  itself  an  obligation  to  refrain  from 
delivering  its  strategic  and  medium-range  missiles  to  other  states,  while 
Britain  and  France  should  pledge  not  to  build  up  their  respective  nuclear 
arms. 


1  Le  Monde  diplomatique,  November  1985. 
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The  West  European  countries  should  not  overlook  the  fact  that  the 
USSR  is  displaying  a  readiness  to  elaborate  a  separate  regional  accord  on 
medium-range  weapons  to  the  extent  that  the  USA  and  its  nuclear  allies 
arc  prepared  to  go.  For  responsible  Western  politicians,  to  ignore  the  con¬ 
structive  Soviet  proposals  would  mean  risking  a  chance  to  settle  nuclear 
problems  in  the  new,  considerably  more  difficult  conditions  and,  therefore, 
disregarding  the  security  interests  of  their  own  peoples  and  the  hopes  and 
aspirations  of  the  broadest  strata  of  the  population  which  are  advocating 
nuclear  disarmament  in  Europe. 

To  conceal  their  reluctance  to  give  the  Soviet  proposals  serious  conside¬ 
ration  behind  the  smokescreen  of  propaganda,  the  USA  and  its  NATO  al¬ 
lies  have  put  into  circulation  the  version  of  the  spurious  “sevenfold  supe¬ 
riority”  of  the  Soviet  Union  in  nuclear  armaments  in  Europe.  This  latest 
NATO  lie  pursues  the  aim  of  weakening  the  tremendous  positive  effect  the 
Soviet  proposals  have  had  among  the  Western  public  at  large.  In  actuality, 
the  countries  of  the  North  Atlantic  bloc  have  deployed  in  Europe  396  me¬ 
dium-range  missiles,  while  the  USSR  has  in  the  European  zone  373  missi¬ 
les,  243  of  them  SS-20s.  Taking  aviation  into  account,  the  NATO  countries 
also  have  more  medium-range  delivery  vehicles  than  the  Warsaw  Treaty 
(1,015  :  850)  and  more  nuclear  charges  on  them  (approximately  3,000: 
2,000).  Taking  into  account  the  differences  in  the  composition  of  the  nuc¬ 
lear  armaments,  the  approximate  equilibrium  of  both  sides  is  evident. 

Obviously,  denial  or  distortion  of  these  actual  facts  serves  to  thwart  a 
European  settlement  in  the  nuclear  sphere  and  to  tether  the  USA’s  NATO 
allies  to  Washington’s  militarist  course,  which  runs  counter  to  thfe  vital  in¬ 
terests  of  the  European  peoples. 

It  is  not  fortuitous  that  in  Europe  the  ranks  of  adherents  of  the  creation 
of  nuclear-free  zones  in  various  parts  of  the  continent  are  swelling,  specifi¬ 
cally  in  the  North  and  in  the  Balkans,  and  support  is  also  growing  for  sett¬ 
ing  up  a  corridor  free  of  nuclear  weapons  along  the  line  separating  the 
NATO  and  Warsaw  Treaty  countries  in  Central  Europe.  At  a  representative 
conference  of  parliamentarians  of  the  North  European  countries  held  in 
Copenhagen  in  November  1985  a  lively  discussion  was  held  on  the  pros¬ 
pects  for  creating  such  a  zone.  Even  though  the  conferees  were  unable 
to  arrive  at  agreed  upon  conclusion,  the  very  idea,  which  enjoys  support 
among  broad  circles  of  Europeans,  will  undoubtedly  pave  a  way  for  itself. 

Initiatives  of  this  kind  find  understanding  and  support  among  the  socia¬ 
list  countries.  As  Mikhail  Gorbachev  stressed  in  his  reply  to  a  message 
from  Ken  Livingstone,  leader  of  the  Greater  London  Council,  when  defining 
its  attitude  to  the  idea  of  nuclear-free  zones,  the  Soviet  Union  does  not  make 
exceptions  for  any  states,  irrespective  of  whether  or  not  they  belong  to  mili¬ 
tary  blocs.  The  USSR  has  one  condition:  if  an  individual  country  refuses  to 
acquire  nuclear  weapons  and  does  not  have  them  on  its  territory,  that 
country  is  given  firm  and  effective  guarantees  by  the  USSR.  For  instance, 
should  Great  Britain  completely  denounce  nuclear  weapons  and  have  fore¬ 
ign  military  bases  removed  from  its  territory,  the  Soviet  Union  would  gua¬ 
rantee  that  Soviet  nuclear  weapons  would  be  neither  aimed  at  British  terri¬ 
tory  nor  used  against  it. 

Support  is  also  extended  to  the  proposals  being  advanced  by  the  govern¬ 
ments  of  the  GDR  and  Czechoslovakia  and  also  by  influential  political  for¬ 
ces  in  a  number  of  NATO  countries  on  the  creation  of  a  zone  free  of  chemical 
weapons  in  Central  Europe.  The  legitimate  concern  of  the  European  peoples 
over  the  buildup  of  the  chemical  arsenals  of  the  USA  and  NATO  was  inten¬ 
sified  even  more  with  the  launching  overseas  of  the  production  of  binary 
toxic  agents  designated  for  the  European  theatre  of  hostilities.  The  stand  of 
the  Soviet  Union,  which  is  prepared  to  take  part  in  an  agreement  on  a  zone 
free  of  chemical  weapons,  is  geared  towards  completely  ridding  Europe  of 
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this  means  of  mass  destruction.  Moreover,  as  it  follows  from  the  Statement 
of  January  15  this  year,  this  country  considers  as  fully  feasible  the  task  of 
completely  eliminating  even  in  this  century  such  barbaric  weapons  of  mass 
destruction  as  chemical  weapons. 

At  the  same  time,  the  line  of  the  NATO  militarists  opposed  to  this  idea 
is  in  effect  aimed  against  Europe,  since  the  continent,  which  "has  not  forgot¬ 
ten  the  horrors  of  the  gas  attacks  of  the  First  World  War,  has  been  called 
upon  by  the  very  logic  of  things  to  become  the  initiator  of  the  complete  pro¬ 
hibition  and  destruction  of  all  combat  toxic  agents. 

The  participants  in  the  Sofia  meeting  of  the  PCC  of  the  Warsaw  Treaty 
states  once  again  reminded  the  NATO  countries  of  their  proposal  to  con¬ 
duct  direct  talks  on  the  conclusion  between  them  of  a  treaty  on  the  mutual 
renunciation  of  the  use  of  armed  force  and  on  the  maintenance  of  relations 
of  peace,  a  treaty  that  would  be  open  for  signing  by  all  European  and  other 
interested  countries.  They  do  not  exclude  even  the  possibility  of  establishing 
contacts  between  the  organisations  of  the  Warsaw  Treaty  and  the  North 
Atlantic  alliance  as  such.  Elaborating  a  modus  vivendi  that  would  take  the 
edge  off  the  current  confrontation  between -the  two  military-political  allian¬ 
ces  in  Europe  is  also  deemed  beneficial. 

Of  course,  the  most  radical  means  of  easing  the  existing  tension  would 
be  to  disband  both  alliances,  beginning  at  least  with  their  military  organi¬ 
sations.  However,  the  West  is  evidently  not  ready  for  this.  We  believe,  no¬ 
netheless,  that  the  NATO  bloc,  which  tries  to  present  itself  as  an  instrument 
of  peace,  not  war,  Could  enjoy  greater  prestige  by  adopting  the  constructive 
proposals  of  the  socialist  countries.  The  absence  of  a  positive  answer  to 
them  again  eloquently  attests  to  the  aims  the  Atlantic  bloc  was  created  for. 

At  the  Stockholm  Conference  on  Confidence-  and  Security-Building  Mea¬ 
sures  and  Disarmament  in  Europe  the  representatives  of  the  socialist  count¬ 
ries  are  doing  all  in  their  power  to  see  that  the  principle  of  non-use  of  force 
is  implemented  in  as  concrete  and  binding  a  manner  as  possible.  To  date 
many  participants  in  this  forum  are  in  favour  of  rendering  this  principle 
as  effective  as  possible.  An  accord  on  a  specific  selection  of  confidence-build¬ 
ing  measures  in  the  military  sphere  could  in  turn  become  a  useful  stop-gap 
in  the  event  actions  by  the  other  side  are  interpreted  incorrectly. 

The  world  public  at  large  was  supportive  of  Mikhail  Gorbachev’s  state¬ 
ment  in  Paris  about  the  Soviet  Union’s  readiness  to  give  a  positive  respon¬ 
se  to  the  proposal  of  a  number  of  states,  the  neutral  ones  above  all,  con¬ 
cerning  a  mutual  exchange  of  annual  plans  for  military  activity,  about 
which  notification  should  be  given.  Such  a  solution  would  help  eliminate 
undue  suspicion  and  would  make  covert  preparations  for  war  difficult. 

According  to  the  opinion  expressed  in  the  Soviet  Union,  it  is 
high  time  to  effectively  begin  dealing  with  the  problems  still  outstanding  at 
the  Stokholm  Conference.  One  of  the  most  pressing  problems  is  the  need  to 
reduce  the  numbers  of  troops  participating  in  major  military  exercises  no¬ 
tifiable  under  the  Helsinki  Final  Act.  Since  the  bottleneck  at  the  forum  in 
Stockholm  is  the  issue  of  notifications  regarding  major  ground  force,  naval- 
and  air  force  exercises,  the  USSR  proposes  a  partial  solution  of  this  prob¬ 
lem:  to  reach  agreement  now  about  notifications  of  major  ground  force  and 
air  exercises,  postponing  the  question  of  naval  activities  until  the  next  sta¬ 
ge  of  the  Conference. 

Now  there  exist  opportunities  to  reach  accords  at  this  forum.  The  public 
at  large  in  the  member  countries  of  the  European  process  is  insistently  ad¬ 
vocating  a  successful  conclusion  of  the  current  phase  of  the  Stockholm  con¬ 
ference  devoted  to  confidence-building  measures  and  security.  And  this,  in 
turn,  would  make  it  possible  to  set  about  a  discussion  on  the  crucial  issues 
of  disarmament  in  Europe  provided  for  in  the  Conference  mandate. 
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Another  reason  the  European  public  is  rightly  sounding  the  alarm  is 
that  the  so-called  conventional  armaments  of  the  NATO  countries  are  app¬ 
roximating  mass  destruction  weapons  in  their  combat  characteristics. 
Drawing  on  this,  the  Pentagon  and  NATO  are  intensifying  the  aggressive 
thrust  of  their  military  doctrines,  including  in  them  provisions  on  the  deli¬ 
very  of  "deep’’  strikes  at  the  defensive  systems  of  the  Warsaw  Treaty 
countries. 

In  the  light  of  the  afore-mentioned  the  question  of  reaching  an  imme¬ 
diate  accord  at  the  Vienna  talks  on  a  mutual  reduction  of  armed  forces  and 
armaments  of  NATO  and  the  Warsaw  Treaty  in  Central  Europe  is  becoming 
particularly  topical.  Today  it  would  seem  that  a  framework  is  emerging 
for  a  possible  decision  to  reduce  Soviet  and  US  troops  and  subsequently 
freeze  the  level  of  the  opposing  groupings’  armed  forces  in  Central  Euro¬ 
pe.  The  USSR  and  its  Warsaw  Treaty  allies  are  determined  to  achieve  suc¬ 
cess  at  the  Vienna  talks.  If  the  other  countries  also  want  this,  1986  could 
become  a  landmark  for  the  Vienna  talks  too. 

Thus,  in  all  areas  leading  to  reduced  military  confrontation  on  the  Euro¬ 
pean  continent,  the  Soviet  Union  and  the  other  socialist  countries  have  set 
forth  specific  major  proposals.  It  is  important  for  the  West  European 
countries  to  regard  them  with  the  responsibility  which  the  urgency  of  the  cur¬ 
rent  stage  of  international  developments  requires. 

The  above-mentioned  also  fully  applies  to  such  a  problem  as  the  preven¬ 
tion  of  the  militarisation  of  outer  space.  "The  rationality  of  immediately 
reaching  an  agreement  on  nuclear  parity,  but  on  a  lower  level  of  strategic 
nuclear  arsenals  is  an  indubitable  matter,”  Paul-Marie  de  la  Gorce  goes 
on  to  note.  “However,  the  prospect  that  the  USA  will  deploy  an  antimissile 
system  in  outer  space  obviously  changes  the  nature  of  the  problem.”2  Not 
only  the  afore-mentioned  French  researcher  but  also  many  other  sober-min¬ 
ded  politicians  in  the  West  are  aware  of  the  fact  that  the  military-political 
and  international  consequences  of  the  creation  of  a  large  scale  antimissile 
system  with  space-based  elements  cannot  but  have  an  effect  on  the  situation 
in  Europe,  since  the  implementation  of  such  plans  would  inevitably  have 
an  impact  on  the  strategic  balance  and  the  security  of  the  European  con¬ 
tinent. 

The  US  Administration  is  assuring  the  West  European  NATO  countries 
that  the  United  States,  by  allegedly  creating  an  antimissile  “shield”,, 
intends  to  protect  not  only  itself  with  it  but  its  West  European  allies  as 
well.  Washington  wants  its  allies  across  the  Atlantic  to  pay  for  this  “shield” 
with  material  and  intellectual  tribute  in  the  form  of  involvement  in  the 
USA’s  military  technology  development  programme.  However,  a  great  deal 
bespeaks  the  fact  that  the  genuine  aim  of  the  American  strategists  is  to  pro¬ 
tect  the  USA  from  a  retaliatory  strike  in  a  critical  situation  and  use  Europe 
as  an  arena  for  hostilities.  The  deployment  of  medium-range  US  missiles  in 
Europe  and  the  adoption  by  the  US  land  forces  of  the  “air-land  operation” 
doctrine  and  by  the  NATO  Defence  Planning  Committee  of  a  “deep  echelo¬ 
ned  strike”  at  the  territories  of  the  socialist  countries  are  bound  up  precise¬ 
ly  with  these  plans  of  the  Pentagon. 

The  most  reasonable  alternative  to  the  introduction  of  such  a  destabilis¬ 
ing  factor  as  antimissile  weapons  in  the  military-strategic  balance  of  for¬ 
ces  in  Europe  is  to  completely  rid  the  region  of  nuclear  weapons  both  me¬ 
dium-range  and  tactical  ones.  Meanwhile,  Washington  is  not  only  trying  to 
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involve  as  many  West  European  countries  as  possible  in  its  notorious  SDI, 
but  is  also  encouraging  the  initiators  of  the  so-called  European  defense 
initiative. 

The  political  and  public  forces  of  Europe  which  advocate  the  bridling  of 
the  arms  race  realise  that  these  plans  spell  out  a  new  stage  in  the  escalation 
of  armaments  in  Europe,  blocking  a  solution  to  the  question  of  reducing 
nuclear  armaments  on  the  continent.  It  is  not  accidental  that  in  December 
1985  the  SDPG  faction  in  the  Bundestag  tabled  a  draft  resolution  on  the 
refusal  of  the  FRG  to  take  any  part  whatsoever  either  in  the  SDI  or  in  the 
"European  defense  initiative.”  All  mass  movements  for  peace  and  nuclear 
disarmament  in  Western  Europe  are  unequivocally  negative  in  their  attitu¬ 
de  to  any  “initiatives”  on  the  militarisation  of  outer  space. 

The  French  Eureka  Project  is  also  in  the  focus  of  attention  of  the  Euro¬ 
pean  peace  forces.  Its  authors  stress  the  peaceful  character  of  their  project, 
but  even  circles  involved  in  it  do  not  deny  the  possible  military  "offshoot’ 
of  Eureka  and  its  connection  with  the  jUS  “star  wars”  plan.  Speaking  in 
Brussels  at  a  session  of  the  International  Committee  for  European  Security 
and  Cooperation  in  November  1985,  Chairman  of  the  French  National  Com¬ 
mittee  for  European  Security,  Pastor  Albert  Gaillard,  and  other  speakers 
voiced  the  thought  that  the  best  guarantee  of  peacefully  directing  the  re¬ 
search  and  development  of  Eureka  would  be  to  go  all-European  with  it,  i.  e. 
to  involve  the  socialist  countries. 

The  European  countries  have  already  amassed  experience  of  internatio¬ 
nal  cooperation  in  the  peaceful  exploration  of  outer  space.  The  USSR  has 
carried  out  over  40  joint  projects  of  this  kind  with  France  alone  and  specific 
ones  have  been  mapped  out  for  the  future  as  well.  As  French  scientists  state, 
•cooperation  with  the  Soviet  Union  in  the  exploration  of  outer  space  enables 
them  to  conduct  research  that  substantially  broadens  the  framework  of 
national  possibilities;  furthermore,  the  Soviet  side  always  focuses  on  mu¬ 
tual  scientific  interest,  without  claiming  any  privileges. 

Soviet  scientists  collaborate  in  space  exploration  with  experts  from 
Austria,  the  FRG  and  Sweden  as  well.  For  West  German  scientists  the  .Vega 
Project  was  the  first  joint  effort  in  space  exploration  with  their  Soviet  col¬ 
leagues.  The  objective  of  the  first  Soviet-Swedish  experiment  (Promix), 
•carried  out  in  1978  on  board  the  Prognoz-7  Soviet  automated  station  was 
to  determine  the  impact  of  solar  activity  on  the  Earth’s  magnetosphere. 

The  experience  of  cooperation  between  Soviet  scientists  and  the  collea¬ 
gues  from  France,  the  FRG,  Austria  and  Sweden  in  such  an  important  and 
complicated  field  as  space  research  has  shown  that  given  understanding 
among  states,  major  scientific  projects  can  be  carried  out,  making  a  weigh¬ 
ty  contribution  to  detente  in  Europe  and  the  rest  of  the  world,  and  to  the 
strengthening  of  universal  peace. 

What,  however,  are  the  prospects  for  European  economic  cooperation  in 
the  light  of  recent  trends?  An  analysis  of  them  will  show  that  after  the  cri¬ 
sis  of  1980-1982,  the  worst  in  postwar  decades,  the  world  capitalist  econo¬ 
my, experienced  somewhat  of  a  spurt,  but  in  1985  development  again  slowed 
down,  especially  in  the  USA.  According  to  forecasts,  this  downswing  will 
continue  in  1986.  For  all  West  European  countries,  the  problems  of  unemp¬ 
loyment  and  inflation  are  still  vexing.  The  number  of  the  unemployed  in  the 
•OECD  countries  are  at  a  postwar  record  high,  and  whereas  in  the  USA  it 
dropped  somewhat  in  1984-1985,  in  Western -Europe  it  is  growing  steadily. 

Another  reason  why  the  improvement  in  the  Western  economy  does  not 
look  solid  is  the  contradictory  development  of  the  US  economy  and  also  the 
entire  international  financial  system,  where,  as  is  well  known,  the  American 
dollar  dominates.  The  boosted  exchange  rate  for  the  dollar  is  cheapening 
imports  to  the  USA,  including  from  Europe,  and  is  reducing  the  competiti¬ 
veness  of  American  exports.  Hence  the  growing  US  trade-and-payment-ba- 
lance  deficit.  The  world’s  richest  country  has  turned  from  an  international 
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creditor  Into  a  debtor  Taking  advantage  of  its  privileged  standing  in  the 
internal, oral  financial  and  trade  system,  the  USA  is  largely  acquifiZ  its 
uell-being  on  credit.  ■  -  s 

As  to  trade  and  economic  relations  between  CMEA  and  Western  Europe 
growth  trends  have  been  observed  of  late.  However,  from  the  standpoint 
?fju[elY  ec°non,llc  prerequisites  for  the  development  of  East-West  business 
ties,  both  sides  have  many  untapped  reserves.  Given  an  improved  political 
climate  the  proportion  ot  the  West  in  the  CMEA  countries’  foreign  trade 
wi  undoubtedly  grow  The  CMEA  economic  intensification  programme 
will  naturally  extend  their  export  and  import  possibilities,  including  in  bu¬ 
siness  relations  with  the  West  and  will  change  the  existing  structure  of 
supply  and  demand  for  the  better.  .  b 


The  CMEA  countries  are  in  favour  of  improved  world  economic  ties 
through  strict  observance  of  the  principles  of  equality,  mutual  benefit,  res¬ 
pect  for  each  other’s  interests,  non-discrimination  and  non-use  of  trade  as 
a  means  of  political  pressure.  The  record  has  shown  the  need  to  explore  to¬ 
gether  optimal  solutions  for  settling  unresolved  problems  of  the  world  com¬ 
munity,  for  creating  favourable  conditions  for  trade,  the  imminent  restruc¬ 
turing  of  world  production  and  trade,  rationally  utilising  raw  material 
and  energy  resources,  and  environmental  protection.  It  would  be  useful 
to  work  out  an  effective  reform  of  the  international  currency  system  and  le¬ 
gally  formalise  and  normalise  relations  between  CMEA  and  the  EEC,  and 
elaborate  economic  confidence-building  measures  as  well. 


The  political  realism  that  has  evolved  from  lengthy  and  difficult  expe¬ 
rience  enabled  Europe  to  become  the  birthplace  of  detente  and  the  success¬ 
ful  holding  of  the  European  Conference  which  adopted  the  Helsinki  Final 
Act.  For  the  first  time  in  history  33  European  states,  the  USA  and  Canada 
agreed  in  this  document  with  the  principle  of  peaceful  regulation  of  rela¬ 
tions  among  the  European  countries,  which  the  Soviet  Union  rightly  identi¬ 
fies  with  the  principles  of  peaceful  coexistence. 

As  is  emphasised  in  the  Programme  of  the  Communist  Party  of  the  So¬ 
viet  Union,  “the  CPSU  proceeds  from  the  belief  that  the  historical  dispute 
between  the  two  opposing  social  systems,  into  which  the  world  is  divided 
today,  can  and  must  be  settled  by  peaceful  means.  Socialism  proves  its 
superiority  not  by  force  of  arms  but  by  force  of  example  in  every  area  of 
the  life  of  society,  by  the  dynamic  development  of  the  economy,  science  and 
culture,  by  improvements  in  the  living  standards  of  working  people,  and  by 
a  deepening  of  socialist  democracy.” 

These  provisions  apply  most  directly  to  Europe,  where  the  two  world 
systems  and  two  military-political  alliances  confront  each  other.  The  over¬ 
riding  prerequisite  for  the  stable  development  of  positive  processes  here  is 
respect  for  the  territorial  and  political  realities  that  had  taken  shape  as  a 
result  of  the  Second  World  War.  Decidedly  opposed  to  attempts  to  revise 
them  under  any  pretexts,  the  Soviet  Union  will  administer  a  rebuff  to  any 
manifestations  of  revanchism. 

The  accepted  instrument  for  establishing  goodneighbourly  relations  in 
Europe— the  Final  Act— has  always  been  of  fundamental  importance  in  the 
normalisation  of  relations  in  Europe  both  in  the  relatively  favourable  at¬ 
mosphere  when  detente  emerged  on  the  continent,  and  also  in  the  current 
time  of  tension,  when  an  effort  has  to  be  made  for  a  return  to  detente. 
Thanks  to  the  USSR’s  consistent  peace  policy  which  has  always  been  inst¬ 
rumental  to  the  implementation  of  the  Helsinki  accords,  and  its  readiness 
to  agree  to  reasonable  compromises,  Europe  has  managed  to  overcome  the 
inertia  of  the  cold  war  and  weave  a  strong  fabric  of  normal  interstate  re¬ 
lations  in  the  form  of  numerous  agreements,  treaties,  and  so  on. 

Declared  International  Year  of  Peace  by  the  United  Nations,  1986  will 
witness  a  new  meeting  in  Vienna  of  representatives  of  the  European  Con- 
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terence  member  states.  Such  general  European  events  as  the  consultations 
in  Ottawa  on  cooperation  in  the  sphere  of  human  rights  and  the  Cultural 
Forum  in  Budapest  planned  at  the' meeting  in  Madrid  have  been  held  over 
the  recent  period.  These  meetings  vividly  exhibited  the  negative  trend  in 
a  number  of  Western  countries  to  carry  ideological  differences  between  ca¬ 
pitalism  and  socialism  over  into  the  sphere  of  interstate  relations,  which 
prevented  their  participants  from  arriving  at  agreed  upon  recommenda¬ 
tions.  Nevertheless,  both  meetings  left  a  positive  imprint  on  the  history  of 
the  European  nations’  relations  by  the  very  fact  of  their  having  been  held 
and  by  the  debates  that  took  place  (it  is  only  to  be  hoped  that  the  latter  will 
be  eventually  continued  in  a  more  positive  vein). 

By  all  indications,  detente  in  Europe  and  the  Helsinki  process  have  ma¬ 
de  great  inroads  on  the  continent.  The  European  countries,  which  have  rea¬ 
lised  their  favourable  influence  from  their  own  experience,  have  a  vital 
stake  in  preserving  the  positive  results  of  the  detente  of  the  1970s.  Today 
the  process  of  appraising  events  in  the  international  arena  and  the  search 
for  ways  for  a  return  to  detente  have  come  to  include  not  only  mass  seg¬ 
ments  of  the  populations  of  European  countries,  the  working-class  and  de¬ 
mocratic  movement  and  the  peace  movement  first  and  foremost,  but  also 
other  influential  political  and  public  forces. 

There  have  been  more  and  more  actions  for  the  creation  of  a  system  of 
broad  political  dialogue  for  the  purpose  of  working  towards  genuinely  pea¬ 
ceful  and  secure  relations  among  the  peoples  of  the  continent.  Ideas  are  be¬ 
ing  expressed  about  the  improvement,  deepening  and  developing  of  the 
machinery  of  such  a  dialogue,  including  on  the  interbloc  level.  Characteri¬ 
stic  o$  the  reflections  and  search  being  undertaken  by  various  circles  are  the 
solution  of  European  problems  without  power  politics,  war  and  aggression, 
and  a  vigorous  striving  for  cooperation  and  simultaneously  for  a  peaceful 
future  for  Europe. 

The  Conference  of  the  Socialist  International  on  Disarmament  held  in 
Vienna  last  October  showed  the  considerable,  yet  not  full  tapped  potentia‘1 
in  the  struggle  for  peace  and  disarmament  at  the  disposal  of  the  socialist 
and  social  democratic  parties.  Also,  at  a  number  of  the  other  forums  the  So¬ 
cial  Democrats  confirmed  their  readiness  to  explore  ways  of  a  peaceful  sett¬ 
lement  in  Europe  with  due  account  for  the  demands  of  the  masses  and  the 
powerful  peace  movement.  In  its  Vienna  Appeal  the  Socialist  International 
Bureau  underscored  the  particular  concern  over  the  danger  of  the  arms 
race  spreading  to  outer  space. 

The  heads  of  the  socialist  and  social  democratic  parties  of  the  NATO 
member  countries  that  gathered  in  Bonn  late  last  November  spoke  out  in 
favour  of  efforts  to  implement  detente  and  arms  control  and  to  achieve  di¬ 
sarmament  through  talks  and  agreements.  The  West  European  countries, 
read  their  joint  communique,  must  realise  their  particular  responsibility, 
both  individually  and  collectively,  'for  the  preservation  and  strengthening 
of  security  on  the  European  continent. 

Also,  representatives  of  agrarian,  centrist  and  other  parties  in  European 
countries  are  undertaking  a  search  for  peaceful  solutions  to  European 
problems.  * 

.  A  look  at  the  appeals  of  many  international  public  organisations  and 
peace  movements  espousing  different  ideological  positions  to  the  partici¬ 
pants  in  the  Soviet-American  summit  will  amply  show  that  even  in  quar¬ 
ters  which  just  recently  adhered  to  the  concept  of  “equidistance”  from  the 
two  superpowers  many  realised  that  prior  to  the  Geneva  meeting  the  Soviet 
Union  had  done  its  part  to  attain  mutually  acceptable  accords  on  questions 
of  interest  to  the  West  European  and  world  public.  For  example,  in  the 
messages  of  the  World  Council  of  Churches,  the  Flemish  Centre  for  Coope¬ 
ration  for  Peace  (Belgium)  and  a  number  of  other  pacifist  organisations 
and  movements  contain  the  demand  that  the  USA  follow  the  example  of 
the  Soviet  Union  and  cease  nuclear  testing. 
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The  peace  movement  in  Western  Europe  has  far  from  given  up  even 
after  the  deployment  of  US  nuclear  missiles  in  a  number  of  NATO  count¬ 
ries.  Suffice  it  to  recall  the  150,000  strong  antimissile  demonstration  in 
Brussels  on  October  20,  1985,  and  the  four  million  signatures  collected  in 
Holland  under  the  appeal  to  prevent  the  deployment  of  US  cruise  missiles 
on  its  territory.  Having  preserved  a  developed  infrastructure  and  a  capaci¬ 
ty  for  mass  mobilisation,  the  peace  movement  in  Western  Europe  is  now 
elaborating  goals  and  slogans  and  planning  forums  for  its  new  actions. 

The  basic  provisions  of  NATO’s  military  and  security  policies  are  being 
subjected  to  an  increasingly  critical  reassessment  in  West  European  count¬ 
ries.  It  is  typical  that  whereas  initially  “alternative”  ideas  of  security  were 
voiced  by  individual  politicians,  servicemen,  scientists,  experts  or  small 
groups  (e.  g.,  Andreas  von  Bulow,  Senghaas,  Bastian,  Affeld,  and  Hennig 
in  the  FRG,  Charles  Barnaby  in  Britain,  De  Smaele  in  Belgium,  and  the 
Pugwash  Working  Group),  today  these  ideas  are  becoming  much  more 
widespread  in  various  political  and  public  circles.  Several  political  parties 
in  Western  Europe  and  the  Socialist  International  have  included  “alterna¬ 
tive”  concepts  in  their  programmes  on  security  and  military  policy. 

The  views  and  “models”  being  proposed  by  these  circles  under  different 
names  (“non-provocational  defence”,  “nuclear-free  defence”,  etc.)  are  uni¬ 
ted  by  the  overriding  aim  of  reducing  the  danger  of  an  outbreak  of  war 
between  East  and  West  in  Europe,  of  easing  the  confrontation  between  the 
blocs,  replacing  “intimidation”  with  the  philosophy  of  peace,  and  overcom¬ 
ing  the  current  NATO  strategy  based  on  the  initiating  of  a  nuclear  exchan¬ 
ge.  The  ideas  expounded  in  the  report  of  the  Independent  Palme  Commis¬ 
sion  on  Disarmament  and  Security  Issues  (the  Palme  Commission)  are  clo¬ 
se  to  these  concepts.  The  discussion  on  them  is  being  joined  by  representa¬ 
tives  of  neutral  countries  and  international  institutes  researching  peace 
and  disarmament. 

Although  a  number  of  the  afore-mentioned  concepts  are  somewhat  ab¬ 
stract  and  do  not  unmask  the  aggressive  strategic  doctrines  of  NATO  and 
the  military  preparations  of  the  bloc  clearly  enough,  the  “alternative”  se¬ 
curity  ideas  are  winning  increasing  popularity,  people  viewing  them  as  a 
path  leading  to  a  refusal  of  the  employment  of  the  nuclear  armaments,  to 
the  reduced  risk  of  the  outbreak  of  a  war  in  Europe,  to  the  denouncing  of 
militarism,  and  to  the  consolidation  of  genuine  peace  and  greater  well¬ 
being. 

The  innovative,  bold  approach  of  the  Soviet  leadership  to  the  solution 
of  universal  and  European  security  problems,  which  enjoys  the  support  of 
the  entire  Soviet  people,  is  generating  tremendous  international  repercus¬ 
sions,  prompting  an  unprecedentedly  broad  spectrum  of  socio-political 
forces  in  the  West  to  think  and  act  in  a  new  manner.  What  with  the  need  to 
strengthen  European  unity,  the  future  structure  of  European  security  and 
cooperation  is  now  forming  from  individual  fragmented  elements.  This 
structure  has  to  be  perfected,  naturally,  and  new  forms  of  cooperation  have 
to  be  explored  in  politics,  economics  and  culture  with  due  account  given  to 
the  actual  conditions  existing  both  in  the  East  and  West  of  the  continent. 
The  Helsinki  Final  Act  retains  its  intransient  importance  in  the  accomplish¬ 
ment  of  tasks  crucial  to  all  Europeans. 

The  destinies  of  dozens  of  countries  and  peoples  living  in  their  common 
European  home  are  closely  bound  up  by  geography  and  history.  Europeans 
can  preserve  this  home  and  make  their  lives  in  it  better  and  safer  only 
through  joint  efforts,  by  following  reasonable  norms  of  international  inter¬ 
course  and  cooperation. 
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SALT/START  ISSUES 


SOVIET  GOVERNMENT  STATEMENT  ON  REAGAN  SALT  II  DECISION 
LD3112131  Moscow  PRAVDA  in  Russian  1  Jun  86  First  Edition  pp  1,  4 
[Text]  The  text  of  the  Soviet  Government  statement  follows: 

The  United  States  Government  has  taken  a  step  that  again  reveals  in  all  obviousness  the 
essence  of  the  current  U.S.  foreign  policy  course  aimed  at  an  arms  race  spiral  in  every 
way,  at  militarizing  space,  and  at  heightening  international  tension. 

On  27  May,  President  Reagan  annoucned  a  virtual  refusal  of  the  United  States  to  sub¬ 
sequently  observe  the  Soviet-U.S.  legal  treaty  documents  on  the  limitation  of  strategic 
offensive  arms  —  the  1972  interim  agreement  and  the  1979  SALT  II  agreement.  He  stated 
that  the  United  States  would  not  be  bound  by  strategic  arms  limitation  agreements  in 
future  decisions  concerning  the  development! stroitelsty]  of  U.S.  strategic  forces. 

Thus,  what  the  Soviet  Union  had  warned  about  has  occured.  The  U.S.  Administration,  of 
all  versions  of  its  possible  actions  regarding  the  strategic  arms  limitation  treaties 
and  agreements,  adopted  precisely  the  one  that  undermines  the  foundation  of  the  process 
of  limiting  and  reducing  such  arms.  Confronted  with  the  choice  of  whether  it  should 
moderate  its  own  arms  programs  or  open  the  floodgate  to  an  uncontrolled  arms  race,  Wash- 
inton  preferred  the  latter.  The  President’s  decision  signifies  that  the  present  U.S. 
leadership  has  resorted  to  an  exceptionally  dangerous  measure  in  the  cause  of  destroying 
the  treaty  system  which  curbs  the  nuclear  arms  race  and  thereby  creates  conditions  for 
've  conclusion  of  new  agreements. 

Concretely,  a  U.S.  withdrawal  from  SALT  II is  programed  for  the  end  of  this  year  when  in 
the  process  of  deploying  new  arms  —  heavy  bombers  with  cruise  missiles,  in  particular 
—  the  United  States  will  overstep  the  limit  of  1,320  MIRVed  strategic  delivery  vehicles. 
The  President  directly  stated  that  the  United  States  would  not  dismantle  an  appropriate 
number  of  existing  arms  to  keep  within  SALT  II  limits. 

The  U.S.  Administration  has  virtually  taken  a  course  towards  fully  implementing  a  com¬ 
prehensive  strategic  nuclear  build-up  program  that  it  adopted  and  which,  to  a  cer¬ 
tain  extent,  is  restrained  by  the  SALT  agreements.  In  particular,  the  United  States  in¬ 
tends,  along  with  the  deployment  of  B-52  and  B-1B  bombers  with  long-range  cruise  mis¬ 
siles,  to  develop  [sozdat]  the  second  new  type  of  ICBM  "Midgetman,". to  deploy  another 
50  MX  ICBMS,  and  to  speed  up  the  developement  [sozdaniye]  of  an  "advanced  cruise  missile." 
It  has  been  announced  that  work  will  be  continued  to  develop  [po  sozoaniyu]  space- 
strike  weapons  within  the  framework  of  the  "star  wars"  program. 

The  dismantling  of  two  Poseidon  missile-carrying  submarines,  scheduled  soon  in  view  of 
the  commissioning  of  the  eighth  Trident  submarine,  is  officially  explained  by  budget 
considerations  and  not  by  a  desire  to  observe  SALT  II  provisions. 
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Attempts  are  being  made  to  justify  this  by  certain  USSR  "violations"  of  the  agreements. 
Such  assertions,  however,  are  unfounded  from  beginning  to  end.  There  have  not  been  and 
are  no  such  violations.  The  U.S.  Government  knows  that  fact  well.  The  Soviet  side  has 
repeatedly  exposed  on  the  strength  of  facts  Washington's  attempts  at  levelling  far¬ 
fetched  accusations  at  the  Soviet  Union  with  the  introduction  of  each  new  U.S.  military 
program  that  does  not  fit  into  the  existing  treaty  limits. 

The  principled  approach  of  bhe  USSR  to  the  existing  agreements  on  arms  limitation  is 
known.  The  Soviet  side  observed  and  observes,  strictly  and  in  full  volume  [V  polnom 
obyeme]  all  the  commitments  taken  by  it.  In  doing  so,  it  proceeds  fromthe  premise 
that  continued  observance,  on  a  mutual  basis,  of  the  obligations  formulated  by  SALT 
II  would  have  considerable  importance  for  the  maintenance  of  the  strategic  balance  and 
the  enhancement  of  security. 

However,  the  U.S.  Administration  is  guided  by  different  considerations,  Earlier,  too, 
the  administration  did  much  to  undermine  SALT  II,  which  was  a  result  of  many  years  of 
cooperation  between  the  USSR  and  the  United  States  in ' the  seventies  in  the  cause  of 
terminating  the  race  in  nuclear  missile  weapons  and  of  promoting  strategic  stability, 
the  first  attempt  to  undermine  it,  was  the  nonratification  of  it  then,  the  circum¬ 
vention  of  its  provisions  through  the  deployment  of  first-strike  missiles  in  Western 
Europe  —  the  ballistic  Pershing-2  missiles  and  cruise  missiles  —  the  departure  from 
its  individual  provisions,  and  now,  an  outright  renunciation  of  the  treaty. 

All  this  is  making  it  more  obvious  why  the  U.S.  Administration  holds  such  an  uncons- 
tructive  stand  in  the  Geneva  negotiations  on  nuclear  and  space  arms,  just  as  in  the 
question  of  what  a  new  Soviet-American  summit  meeting  should  be  like.  At  the  same  time 
this  confirms  the  well-grounded  character  of  the  Soviet  view  to  the  effect  that  such  a 
meeting  requires  the  readiness  of  the  American  side  to  achieve  concrete  results  on  at 
least  one  or  two  questions  in  the  sphere  of  security,  and  also  the  existence  of  a 
relevant  political  atmosphere.  It  is  clear  that  the  challenging  move  made  by  the 
United  States  in  no  way  attests  to  either  one  or  the  other. 

It  should  also  be  clear  that  the  Soviet  Government  will  not  impartially  watch  the 
United  States  break  down  the  agreements  reached  in  the  sphere  of  the  limitation  of 
strategic  offensive  arms.  The  American  side  should  have  no  illusions  that  it 
will  manage  to  get  military  advantages  for  itself  at  the  expense  of  the  security  of 
others . 

As  soon  as  the  United  States  goes  beyond  the  established  levels  of  arms  or  otherwise 
violates  the  other  main  provisions  of  the  mentioned  agreements  observed  by  the  sides 
until  now,  the  Soviet  Union  will  consider  itself  free  fromthe  relevant  commitments 
under  the  1972  interim  agreement  and  SALT  II  and  will  take  the  necessary  practical 
steps  to  prevent  the  military-strategic  parity  from  being  upset.  These  measures  will 
rule  out  the  possibility  of  the  United  States  acquiring  advantages  in  the  main  types 
of  new  strategic  arms  it  is  now  developing  and  that  it  intends  to  phase  into  service. 

The  Soviet  Union  will  continue  to  take  all  measures  in  order  to  ensure  reliably  the 
security  of  the  socialist  community  and  will  continue  to  do  everything  necessary  to 
enhance  international  security. 
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SALT/START  ISSUES 


BEIJING  REPORTS  'IMPORTANT  CHANGE'  IN  U.S.  ARMS  POLICY 
HK010748  Beijing  RENMIN  RIBAO  in  Chinese  1  Jun  86  p  6 
["Roundup"  by  Zhang  Yunwen:  "An  Important  Policy  Change1'] 

[Text]  President  Reagan  announced  on  27  May  that  he  has  ordered  the  dismantling  of  two 
old  Poseidon  submarines.  The  next  day,  a  new  nuclear  submarine  armed  with  24 
multi-warhead  Trident  missiles  started  its  sea  trials.  The  President  took  this  action 
because  if  he  had  not  dismantled  the  two  old  vessels,  the  number  of  U.S.  multi-warhead 
missiles  would  have  exceeded  the  limit  set  by  SALT  II  of  1979.  However,  Reagan 
announced  at  the  same  time  that  the  United  States  will  not  be  bound  by  this  treaty  when 
it  deploys  new  B-52  bombers  carrying  cruise  missiles  before  the  end  of  this  year. 
Senior  government  officials  stressed  that  this  is  a  new  policy  decision,  showing  that 
in  the  future  the  administration  will  not  base  its  decisions  on  the  deployment  of  new 
weapons  on  SALT.  U.S.  analysts  pointed  out  that  this  is  the  Reagan  administration's 
"most  important"  change  to  date  in  the  field  of  arms  control. 

SALT  II  was  an  agreement  reached  by  the  United  States  and  the  Soviet  Union  in  1979 
during  the  term  of  President  Carter.  The  Senate  refused  to  ratify  the  treaty  after  the 
Soviet  Union  invaded  Afghanistan.  However  each  side  has  stated  that  it  will  not 

violate  the  treaty's  provisions  so  long  as  the  other  side  abides  by  them. 

President  Reagan  has  consistently  opposed  this  treaty,  but  he  has  adopted  a  "policy  of 
not  breaking  it."  In  June  last  year  and  April  this  year,  Reagan  declared  that  he  would 
continue  to  abide  by  the  treaty.  Reagan's  sudden  change  now  has  aroused  strong 
controversy  among  senior  government  officials.  There  have  always  been  two  schools  of 
thought  within  the  Reagan  administration  over  how  to  regard  SALT  II.  Civilian 

officials  in  the  Defense  Department  and  officials  in  the  disarmament  administration 
have  vigorously  opposed  continued  adherence  to  this  treaty,  on  the  grounds  that  the 

Soviet  Union  has  long  ago  broken  the  treaty  through  a  whole  series  of  moves  such  as 

deploying  new  SS-25  intercontinental  missiles  and  building  giant  radars,  and  so  the 
United  States  should  not  unilaterally  abide  by  the  treaty.  However,  certain  officials 
in  the  State  Department  and  the  Joint  Chiefs  of  Staff  Conference  advocate  that  the 
United  States  continue  to  abide  by  the  treaty.  They  are  worried  that  after  the  treaty 
is  scrapped  the  Soviet  Union  will  be  in  a  still  more  advantageous  position  in  arms 
control  negotiations. 
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According  to  American  public  opinion,  Reagan’s  27  May  decision  took  account  of  both 
these  schools  of  thought,  but  leaned  more  toward  the  hard-liners.  When  the  .United 
States  this  autumn  deploys  its  131st  multiple  independently-targetable  reentry  vehicle, 
and  the  number  of  B-52  bombers  must  not  be  exceeded,  it  will  break  through  the  limit  of 
1,320  stipulated  by  the  treaty  [sentence  as  published].  Some  disarmament  experts  point 
out  that  this  decision  shows  in  substance  that  the  United  States  will  no  longer  be 
bound  by  the  treaty.  Weinberger  repeated  in  a  speech  at  West  Point  Military  Academy  on 
28  May  that  the  United  States  will  no  longer  be  bound  by  SALT  II.  Shultz  said  at  the 
NATO  foreign  ministerial  meeting  on  30  May  that  the  treaty  "is  already  out  of  date." 
(Warnke),  who  took  part  in  the  treaty  negotiations,  acknowledged  that  the  hard-liners 
in  the  administration  have  come  out  the  winners  in  a  policy  debate,  and  the  President 
has  now  informed  the  Soviet  Union  that  "the  treaty  is  dead." 

Reagan's  decision  has  greatly  disappointed  arms  control  advocates  inside  and  outside 
the  administration  and  in  Congress.  These  people  hold  that  President  Reagan  has  now 
changed  his  original  "political  commitment"  and  "retreated"  on  disarmament  policy. 
This  will  result  in  the  arms  race  getting  out  of  control.  According  to  reports. 
Congress  is  currently  discussing  the  adoption  of  a  new  restraining  resolution.  The 
NATO  foreign  ministers  currently  meeting  in  Canada  have  also  expressed  profound 
disquiet  over  this  policy  decision. 

Analysts  hold  that  this  policy  change  of  the  Reagan  administration  is  aimed  partly  at 
reassuring  conservative  Republicans  in  Congress  before  the  mid-term  elections,  and  is 
partly  an  attempt  to  force  the  Soviet  Union  into  concessions. 

American  observers  also  point  out  that  President  Reagan's  27  May  statement  also  leaves 
room  for  maneuver.  While  announcing  that  the  deployment  of  new  bombers  before  year-end 
would  not  be  bound  by  the  treaty,  he  also  said  that  if  the  Soviet  Union  takes 
"constructive  measures,"  and  stops  its  consistent  treaty  violations,  and  if  progress  is 
made  in  the  Geneva  disarmament  talks,  then  he  will  reconsider  the  matter.  The 
inference  is  that  he  may  continue  to  abide  by  the  treaty.  Nitze,  the  State 
Department's  disarmament  adviser  said  that  although  the  decision  has  been  made,  people 
should  "see  what  happens." 

The  second  half  of  this  year  is  the  decisive  period  for  the  fate  of  SALT  II.  At 
present,  two-thirds  of  congressmen  advocate  maintaining  the  existing  treaty,  while  the 
Western  European  allies  are  strongly  opposed  to  scrapping  it.  The  possibility  remains 
of  a  U.S. -Soviet  summit  after  the  mid-term  elections.  All  these  factors  may  lead  the 
Reagan  administration  to  make  a  new  choice. 
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INTERMEDIATE-RANGE  NUCLEAR  FORCES 


LOMEYKO:  USSR  TO  'REDUCE'  IF  UK  'ELIMINATES'  NUCLEAR  ARMS 
LD271637  Moscow  TASS  in  English  1611  GMT  27  May  86 

[TextJ  Moscow  May  27  TASS  —  The  recently  concluded'  session  of  the  board  of  governors 
of  the  International  Atomic  Energy  Agency  (IAEA)  in  Vienna  can  be  regarded  as  a  concrete 
step  along  the  lines  of  broadening  international  cooperation  in  the  field  of  creating  a 
regime  of  safe  development  of  the  nuclear  power  industry,  stated  Vladimir  Lomeyko,  head 
of  the  Press  Department  of  the  USSR  Ministry  of  Foreign  Affairs.  He  answered  questions 
posed  by  Soviet  and  foreign  correspondents  here  today  during  a  briefing  dealing  with 
current  policy  matters. 

This  session,  Vladimir  Lomeyko  pointed  out,  supported  the  Soviet  initiative  on  convening 
a  special  international  conference  under  IAEA  auspices,  a  conference  which  is  to  work 
out  a  series  of  measures  to  create  an  international  regime  of  safe  development  of  the 
nuclear  power  industry  on  the  basis  of  close  cooperation  among  all  IAEA  member-countries. 
The  Soviet  proposals  on  establishing  a  system  of  prompt  notification  and  provision  of 
information  in  the  event  of  breakdowns  and  malfunctions  at  nuclear  power  stations  were 
supported  as  well. 

In  answer  to  a  question  about  the  visit  of  a  group  of  British  parliamentarians  to  the 
USSR,  Vladimir  Lomeyko  said  that  Mikhail  Gorbachev,  general  secretary  of  the  CPSU 
Central  Committee,  during  the  conversation  with  the  British  parliamentarians  had  once 
again  set  out  the  USSR's  stand  on  the  problems  of  limiting  nuclear  arms  and  achieving 
disarmament.  Soviet  proposals.  Including  those  which  are  more  detailed,  had  been  once 
again  brought  up  for  Britain's  consideration. 

It  had  been  emphasised,  in  particular,  that  if  Britain  officially  takes  a  decision  to 
eliminate  nuclear  weapons  in  its  territory,  the  Soviet  Union  would  be  ready  to  reduce 
its  nuclear  potential  in  an  equivalent  manner.  The  proposal  is  of  tangible  concrete 
character.  Besides,  it  had  been  added  that  if  Britain  simultaneously  removes  foreign 
nuclear  weapons  from  its  territory,  the  Soviet  Union  would  also  guarantee  that  its 
nuclear  weapons  would  not  be  trained  on  Britain's  territory  and  would  never  be  used 
against  that  country. 

Putting  forward  these  proposals,  the  USSP.  Foreign  Ministry  spokesman  said,  the  Soviet 
Union  takes  into  account  the  wishes  of  the  British  public  at  large,  that  is  interested 
to  know  what  guarantees  can  be  there  if  Britain  does  not  have  nuclear  weapons  in  its 
territory  and  what  measures  would  be  taken  on  the  part  of  the  Soviet  Union  if  Britain 
eliminates  its  nuclear  weapons. 
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Thus,  Vladimir  Lomeyko  emphasised,  the  Soviet  Union  not  only  advances  proposals  on 
solving  the  problem  of  nuclear  arms  from  the  viewpoint  of  their  elimination  by  the  year 
2000  but  also  develops  the  proposals  with  due  regard  for  the  wishes  of  other  countries. 
Such  a  stand  once  again  shows  the  Soviet  Union's  constructive  approach  to  the  problem 
of  eliminating  nuclear  weapons  as  the  core  of  the  problem  of  preventing  a  nuclear 
catastrophe. 
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SOVIET  ARMY  PAPER  ON  NUCLEAR  ARMS  REDUCTIONS  IN  EUROPE 

PM281547  Moscow  KRASNAYA  ZVEZDA  in  Russian  28  May  86  Second  Edition  p  3 

[V.  Dodonov  article:  "Europe  Without  the  Nuclear  Threat:  Who  Is  Against?"] 

[Text]  The  elimination  of  medium-range  nuclear  missiles  in  Europe  could  significantly 
improve  the  situation  on  the  European  Continent  and  initiate  progress  along  the  path  of 
ridding  the  planet  of  nuclear  weapons.  In  principle,  everything  necessary  for  solving 
this  problem  exists.  Above  all,  there  is  the  specific  program  for  the  total  elimination 
of  nuclear  weapons  throughout  the  world  by  the  year  2000  advanced  in  the  Soviet  state¬ 
ment  of  15  January  1986.  As  is  known,  this  program  envisages  that  a  decision  on  the 
total  elimination  of  Soviet  and  U.S.  medium-range  missiles  —  both  ballistic  and  cruise 
missiles  —  is  reached  and  implemented  at  the  very  first  stage.  Here  the  United  States 
must  pledge  not  to  supply  strategic  missiles  and  medium-range  missiles  to  other 
countries,  and  Britain  and  France  must  pledge  not  to  increase  their  corresponding 
nuclear  missile  potential. 

Peace-loving  forces  on  all  continents  have  highly  evaluated  the  Soviet  Union’s  proposals 
for  eliminating  medium-range  missiles  in  Europe.  This  is  no  coincidence.  Implementing 
the  Soviet  proposals  would  not  harm  anyone's  interests  and  at  the  same  time  would  sub¬ 
stantially  enhance  international  security. 

However,  the  United  States  and  its  closest  allies  have  not  yet  shown  any  readiness  to 
embark  on  the  path  of  constructive  decisions.  As  though  on  orders  from  across  the  ocean. 
West  European  politicians  and  statesmen  have  begun  making  statements  voicing  all  kinds 
of  "anxieties'!  over  the  elimination  of  medium-range  missiles  on  the  European  Continent. 
They  present  American  arguments  as  the  fruit  of  joing  "close  consultations"  within  the 
NATO  framework. 

The  chief  cause  of  these  "anxieties"  is  the  fact  that  the  United  States  is  certainly  not 
seeking  a  radical  decision  on  medium-range  missiles  in  Europe.  And  various  attempts  are 
being  made  to  erect  obstacles  in  its  path.  In  particular,  Washington  would  like  to 
revive  the  "zero  option"  which  contains  a  demand  for  the  unilateral  destruction  of 
all  Soviet  medium-range  missiles,  and  not  only  in  Europe  but  also  in  the  east. 

The  Soviet  side  has  repeatedly  demonstrated  in  a  well-reasoned  manner  that  the  number 
of  SS-20  missiles  in  the  east  of  the  USSR  is  conditioned  by  the  military-strategic 
situation  in  Asia  and  the  Pacific  and,  above  all,  by  the  fact  these  missiles  counter  the 
corresponding  American  medium-range  nuclear  arms  capable  of  reaching  the  USSR's 
territory.  As  those  U.S.  nuclear  means  are  reduced,  the  number  of  SS-20  missiles  there 
will  be  reduced  accordingly.  In  addition,  the  Soviet  nuclear  disarmament  program  pro¬ 
vides  for  the  elimination  of  medium-range  nuclear  means  in  that  region  too  as  the 
corresponding  stage. 
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The  claims  that  the  Soviet  Union,  having  eliminated  its  SS-20  missiles  in  Europe,  could 
transfer  them  from  the  East  to  the  West  are  farfetched.  This  clearly  smacks  of  pro¬ 
fanation.  The  United  States  could  act  in  similar  fashion:  The  standard  of  modern 
technology  makes  it  possible  also  to  solve  problems  other  than  these  [reshat  i  ne 
takiye  problemy] .  As  for  the  Soviet  SS-20  missiles  in  the  east,  they  have  the  clearly 
defined  tasks  of  ensuring  the  USSR's  security  precisely  in  that  region. 

The  Western  thesis  that  the  USSR  is  supposedly  seeking  to  prevent  the  "modernization" 
of  the  British  and  French  nuclear  forces  does  not  stand  up  to  criticims  at  all.  It  is 
no  secret  that  the  nuclear  potential  of  those  states  is  growing  rapidly  and  its  share 
in  the  overall  nuclear  balance  and,  still  more,  in  the  European  nuclear  balance  is  in¬ 
creasing.  Therefore,  when  we  speak  of  eliminating  Soviet  and  American  medium-range 
missiles,  it  can  be  considered  fair  that  Britian  and  France  will  not  carry  out  a 
quantitative  buildup  of  their  own  corresponding  nuclear  arms. 

M.S.  Gorbachev  advanced  a  new  proposal  during  his  meeting  with  British  parliamentarians: 
If  Britain  officially  adopts  a  decision  to  eliminate  its  nuclear  weapons,  then  the 
Soviet  Union  would  be  prepared  to  make  an  equivalent  reduction  in  its  nuclear  potential. 
And  if,  at  the  same  time,  it  removed  foreign  nuclear  weapons  from  its  territory,  then 
the  Soviet  Union  would  also  guarantee  that  its  nuclear  weapons  will  not  be  targeted  on 
British  territory  and  will  never  be  used  against  Britian. 

Talk  of  the  permissibility  of  "modernizing"  the  British  and  French  nuclear  forces,  and 
virtually,  of  legitmizing  a  further  increase  in  the  number  of  NATO  missiles  and  nuclear 
warheads  targeted  on  the  USSR  is  frankly  aimed  at  achieving  military  superiority  over 
the  USSR  and  the  Warsaw  Pact  countries. 

There  is  a  particularly  great  deal  of  talk  in  European  capitals  that,  without  American 
missiles,  Western  Europe  will  supposedly  find  itself  less  secure  in  the  face  of  the 
Warsaw  Pact  countries'  armed  forces  and  conventional  arms.  This  is  pure  bluff.  Long 
ago  it  was  recognized  that  approximate  parity  exists  between  the  two  military  groupings 
in  covent ional  arms  also.  Moreover,  the  Soviet  proposals  consider  eliminating  not  only 
nuclear  but  also  other  kinds  of  weapons,  including  conventional  weapons. 

This  is  the  aim  of  the  important  Soviet  initiative  concerning  conventional  arms  and 
armed  forces  throughout  the  territory  of  Europe  —  from  the  Atlantic  to  the  Urals  — 
which  M.S.  Gorbachev  expounded  at  the  I 1th  SED  Congress.  The  USSR  proposes  reaching 
an  agreement  on  a  considerable  reduction  in  all  components  of  European  states'  ground 
forces  and  tactical  aircraft,  as  well  as  the  corresponding  U.S.  and  Canadian  forces 
stationed  in  Europe. 


Here  the  formations  and  units  to  be  reduced  would  be  disbanded  and  their  arms  would 
be  destroyed  or  stored  on  national  territories.  Operational-tactical  nuclear  arms 
would  also  be  reduced  simultaneously  with  conventional  arms. 

The  Soviet  Union  has  already  done  a  great  deal  to  achieve  progress  at  the  Geneva  talks 
on  nuclear  and  space  arms.  The  Soviet  side  recently  placed  on  the  negotiating  table 
a  draft  agreement  on  medium-range  missiles.  The  Soviet  draft  represents  a  good  starting 
point  for  totally  ridding  Europe  of  nuclear  weapons  and  gives  a  strong  boost  to  gal¬ 
vanizing  the  talks  as  a  whole. 
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Even  Western  mass  media  have  been  forced  to  admit  that  the  Washington  administration 
does  not  show  the  least  desire  to  take  the  Soviet  side's  legitimate  interests  into 
account  and  does  not  wish  to  reach  an  honest,  mutually  acceptable  agreement.  The 
American  proposals  on  medium-range  missiles  are  aimed,  above  all,  at  harming  the  Soviet 
Union's  security  and  achieving  U.S.  military  superiority.  What  really  lies  behind  the 
unconstructive  stand  taken  by  Washington  and  its  West  European  allies  is  the  desire 
to  keep,  at  any  price,  a  group  of  nuclear  first-strike  means  in  the  immediate  proximity 
of  the  Soviet  Union's  borders. 
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SOVIET  BOOK  ON  BRITISH  NUCLEAR  FORCES  REVIEWED 

Moscow  INTERNATIONAL  AFFAIRS  in  English  No  3,  Mar  86  pp  137-139 

[Book  by  V.  G.  Trukhanovsky,  The  British  Nuclear  Weapons.  History  and  Politics, 
Mezhdunarodniye  ofnosheniya  Publishers,  Moscow,  1985,  229  pp  (in  Russian)] 


[Text ] 

The  British  nuclear  forces— the  second 
largest  in  the  capitalist  world,  after  the 
USA  -are  assigned  a  prominent  role  in  the 
military  and  political  strategy  of  imperia¬ 
lism  in  general  and  of  the  aggressive  NATO 
bloc  in  particular.  The  research  undertaken 
by  Vladimir  Trukhanovsky,  Corresponding 
Member  of  the  USSR  Academy  of  Sciences, 
into  the  history  of  the  British  nuclear  forces, 
the  content  and  specific  forms  of  the  British 
nuclear  strategy,  and  the  etfect  the  possessi¬ 
on  by  Britain  of  (tie  nuclear  weapons  has 
on  Britain's  foreign  policy,  is  highly  rele¬ 
vant,  therefore,  especially  in  the  light  of 
the  Soviet  Union’s  latest  proposals  on  an 
exchange  of  views  with  Britain  and  France 
on  problems  of  medium-range  missile  wea¬ 
pons  in  Europe. 

The  author  shows  that  as  it  was  making 
its  first  steps  in  the  1940s  to  develop  the 
nuclear  bomb  Britain  regarded  it  not  only 
as  a  weapon  capable  of  accelerating  victory 
over  Nazi  Germany  but  primarily,  as  a  clout 
it  could  wield  to  reinforce  its  international 
positions,  and  revive  its  empire  and  influ¬ 
ence  in  the  postwar  world.  Although  the  war 
cltorl  compelled  Britain  to  team  up  with  the 
USA  on  the  atomic  bomb  project,  the  then 
British  rulers  were  convinced  that  possessi¬ 
on  of  the  bomb  in  the  postwar  world  would 
give  ultimate  control  to  a  country  that 
owned  the  secret  of  its  production  (p.  19). 

At  the  same  time,  Britain’s  rulers  consi¬ 
dered  thermonuclear  weapons  right  from  the 
start  of  the  nuclear  buildup  as  an  impor¬ 


tant  means  of  attacking  socialism  and  pre¬ 
venting  its  influence  spreading  around  the 
world.  Recalling  Winston  Churchill's  words, 
who  said  during  the  war  years  that  "So¬ 
viet  Russia  had  become  a  mortal  danger  to 
the  free  (i.  c.  bourgeois)  world,”  the  author 
emphasises:  "Since  that  time,  Britain’s  fo¬ 
reign  policy  and  nuclear  weapons  plans 
have  been  moulded  by  this  conception  of 
Anglo-Soviet  relations”  (p.  18). 

The  author  graphically  demonstrates  that 
the  anti-Sovietism  engrained  in,  the  British 
rulers’  minds  prevented  them,  and  continues 
to  do  so  today,  from  realistically  assessing 
Britain’s  ability  to  influence  international  re¬ 
lations  or  to  assess  the  potential  of  the  So¬ 
viet  Union  and  other  socialist  countries,  or 
the  sources  of  the  tatters’  impact  on  the 
world  scene.  Whereas  four  decades  ago  they 
rejoiced  at  the  prospect  of  acquiring  the 
nuclear  weapons,  ruling  out  a  possibility  of 
'  the  Soviet  Union  being  able  to  manufacture 
them  within  at  least  the  next  15  years,  they 
were  deeply  shocked  in- 1949,  when  the  So¬ 
viet  Union  developed  its  own  bomb  (p.  72). 
There  were  many  more  shocks  in  store  for 
them,  because  all  plans  made  in  the  USA, 
Britain  and  NATO  as  a  whole  to  attain  mi¬ 
litary  superiority  over  the  USSR  and  other 
socialist  countries  members  of  the  Warsaw 
Treaty  Organisation,  and  all  their 
attempts  to  talk  to  the  socialist  countries 
from  positions  of  strength  were  overturned. 
The  author  sees  a  close  parallel  between 
Winston  Churchill’s  aphorism  that  Britain 
arms  itself  to  talk  and  the  words  the  world 
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lias  been  bearing  from  the  US  President  in 
the  1980s.  Mislory  repeats  itself,  he  conclu¬ 
des,  and  imperialist  politicians  are  its  worst 
pupils  (p.  73). 

Despite  their  vast  experience  and  practi- 
cism,  British  leaders  were  lacking  a  realisa¬ 
tion  of  the  fact  that  their  hopes  of  speaking 
on  equal  terms  with  the  USA,  given  their 
own  nuclear  forces,  and  soliciting  US  help  in 
winning  back  their  imperial  grandeur  were 
vain.  In  his  1946  speech  in  Fulton,  USA, 
Winston  Churchill  looked  forward  to  a  pool¬ 
ing  of  British  and  US  efforts  and  means  that 
would  open  up  a  bright  future  for  Britain  and 
the  United  States  in  a  whole  century  ahead 
(p.  42),  while  Clement  Attlee  dreamt  of  a 
time  when  Britain  would  greatly  reinforce 
its  positions  by  establishing  very  close  re¬ 
lations  over  the  atomic  problem  with  the 
United  Stales.  In  practice,  however,  Britain 
found  itself  cut  off  from  US  nuclear  plans 
in  that  same  year  1946  (following  the  adop¬ 
tion  in  Ihe  USA  of  the  MaeMahon  Act  ban¬ 
ning  cooperation  with  other  countries  in  the 
nuclear  field).  This  development  left  Britain 
with  no  choice  hut  work  on  its  own  nuclear 
bomb  and  even  adopt  its  strategy  of  “an 
independent  nuclear  deterrent". 

The  logic  of  anti-Soviet  militarist  course 
and  cooperation  with  the  USA  in  the  cold 
war  context,  however,  were  irrevocably  for¬ 
cing  the  British  ruling  circles  to  put  their 
interests  behind  those  of  their  overseas  part¬ 
ner.  The  declaration  of  the  principle  of  inter¬ 
dependence  and  cooperation  between  the 
USA  and  Britain  in  the  nuclear  field  in 
1958  (after  the  Soviet  Union  launched  its 
first  artificial  earth  satellite)  turned  out  to 
lie  a  step  towards  Britain's  greater  depen¬ 
dence  on  the  USA.  The  most  conspicuous 
evidence  of  this  was  the  British  govern¬ 
ment’s  consent  to  allow  the  USA  to  build  nu¬ 
clear  bases  on  British  soil,  under  complete 
jurisdiction  of  the  US  government;  the  buil¬ 
ding  of  British  nuclear  submarines  armed 
with  US  missiles;  the  support  Britain  gave 
to  the  NATO  decision  on  the  nuclear  "rear¬ 
mament"  of  the  bloc  (the  deployment  of  US 
medium-range  missiles  in  Western  Europe), 
and  some  other  steps  the  British  govern¬ 
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ment  took  to  hitch  the  country’s  policies  mo¬ 
re  tightly  to  Washington’s  imperial  strategy 
that  poses  a  threat  to  world  peace,  not  the 
least  Britain’s  consent  to  participate  in  the 
"strategic  defense  initiative”,  which  Washing¬ 
ton  is  foisting  on  its  NATO  partners. 

However,  the  book  lacks  detailed  analysis 
of  the  US  attitude  to  the  British  nuclear 
weapons  in  our  day  and  about  the  role  to 
which  it  Is  consigned  by  the  current  US 
Administration  which  is  openly  steering  a 
course  towards  higher  international  tensions 
and  confrontation  with  socialist  countries. 

Particularly  praiseworthy  is  the  fact  that 
by  drawing  extensively  on  historical  and 
contemporary  materials,  including  his  per¬ 
sonal  conversations  with  some  British  poli¬ 
ticians,  the  author  exposes  the  demagogical 
tactics  and  political  subterfuges  Britain’s  ru¬ 
lers  are  resorting  to  to  conceal  their  true  in¬ 
tentions  and  to  cloak  them  with  a  mantle 
of  legality  before  Parliament  and  the  coun¬ 
try’s  population  have  a  chance  to  criticise 
them.  "All  Foreign  Office  documents”,  the 
author  writes,  “irritate  the  researcher  with 
their  endless  diplomatic  cliches  designed  to 
deceive  nations  and  history”  (p.  66).  He 
cites  numerous  examples  of  British  rulers’ 
formal  declarations  being  contradicted  by 
their  actions,  a  practice  they  continue  to 
this  day. 

The  realities  are  such  that,  as  is  shown  in 
the  monograph,  all  nations,  including  Ihe 
British  people,  arc  gradually  learning  to  re¬ 
cognise  the  true  purport  of  the  policies  pur¬ 
sued  by  their  rulers  who  rely  on  strength 
and  nuclear  intimidation  behind  a  screen  of 
rhetoric  and  intricate  diplomatic  and  politi¬ 
cal  manoeuvring.  The  best  evidence  of  this 
is  the  steadily  growing  antiwar  move¬ 
ment  which  has  swept  the  cross-section  of 
the  British  public  and  has,  in  clfect,  caused 
a  split  in  the  country.  The  book  presents  in 
considerable  detail  the  history  and  current 
slate  of  the  antinuclear  movement  in  Britain. 
Vladimir  Trukhanovsky's  latest  mono¬ 
graph,  providing  a  blend  of  scholarly  argu¬ 
mentation  and  political  analysis,  is  a  useful 
addition  to  the  campaign  against  the  impe¬ 
rialist  threat  of  nuclear  war  and  for  a  more 
healthy  international  climate. 
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[Article  by  G.  Sidorova:  “Is  the  Missile  Issue  Really  Closed?"] 

[Text ] 

Personal  Contribution 


462  Herengrachf,  Amsterdam.  "Wel¬ 
come  to  llie  cradle  of  Dutch  capital¬ 
ism/'  the  host  heartily  bode  us  enter. 
A  little  later,  as  we  sat  over  the  tradl- 
fitrnM  Dutch  lunch  of  freshly  salted  her¬ 
ring  with  milk,  I  learned  that  Mr  van 
Eeghen  had  been  quite  serious:  his 
trading  company,  the  oldest  in  the 
country,  had  been  passing  from  father 
to  son  for  more  than  300  years.  The 
people  of  Amsterdam  have  good  words 
to  say  for  the  ancestors  of  the  present 
owner:  they  did  a  great  deal  to  make 
the  city  prosperous. 

But  why  did  the  businessman,  for 
whom  every  minute  counted,  willingly 
agree  to  receive  us,  representatives  of 
the  Soviet  Peace  Committee  visiling  the 
Netherlands  at  the  invitation  of  Dutch 
anti-war  campaigners? 

I  first  heard  the  name  van  Eeghen 
from  my  Dutch  friends  in  a  context 
which  seemed  to  have  lilfle  to  do  with 
business,  namely,  in  connection  with 
the  deployment  of  U.S.  missiles  in  the 
country.  Van  Eeghen,  a  veteran  of  the 
second  world  war,  is  a  man  of  infec¬ 
tious  optimism.  Using  his  wide  connec¬ 
tions  in  the  country  and  outside  It,  he 
has  conducted  a  "persona!  diplomacy" 
campaign,  as  they  say  here,  over  the 
past  lew  years  to  promote  disarmament 
and  belter  East-West  relations. 

"Everyone  should  feel  responsible 
for  what  is  happening  in  our  world," 
he  says. 


Van  Eeghen’s  views  are  shared  by 
many  of  his  compatriots.  Awareness  of 
this  responsibility  has  been  growing 
fast  in  the  Netherlands.  If  has  taken 
Just  a  few  years  to  jolt  out  of  their 
"steady  equilibrium"  millions  of  Dutch 
men  and  women,  who  are  for  the  most 
part  apolitical  end  only  concerned  with 
their  personal  welfare,  end  gel  them  to 
go  oul  into  the  streets  to  protest,  make 
their  voices  heard  and  clash  in  debales. 

The  force  thal  set  the  country  In 
motion  and  divided  If  into  opponents 
(obviously  in  the  majority)  and  sup¬ 
porters  of  missile  deployment  is  quite 
complex.  If  includes  the  fear  of  a 
nuclear  apocalypse,  special  concern 
for  the  land,  which  has  been  reclaime  d 
from  the  sea  with  perseverance  end 
foil  over  the  centuries,  and  Ihe  charac¬ 
teristic  Dutch  habit  of  planning 
thoroughly  for  the  future.  The  choice 
between  accepting  U.S.  missiles  In  the 
Netherlands  and  rejecting  them  is  Just 
the  tip  of  the  iceberg. 

The  Dutch  have  now  for  Ihe  first  time 
given  serious  though!  to  who  decides 
their  fale,  the  government  chosen  by 
them  or  NATO,  controlled  from  Ihe 
other  side  of  the  ocean.  (The  Con¬ 
stitution,  incidentally,  prohibits  Ihe 
surrender  to  any  outside  parly  of  the 
sovereign  right  to  declare  war.)  Should 
Ihe  Netherlands  obediently  follow  Ihe 
lead  of  NATO  or  will  il  be  able  to  play 
a  more  tangible  role  in  Europe?  Will 
Ihe  Dutch  be  more  secure  lhanks  to 
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U.S,  missiles,  a  drastically  'new  factor 
in  the  sfralegic  sifuafion  of  fheir  coun¬ 
fry,  which  previously  had  only  tactical 
nuclear  weapons  on  its  lerriforyf  A 
well-informed  official  af  fhe  Dutch 
Foreign  Ministry  said:  "The  Dutch  feel 
insecure.  We  are  'shoulder  to  shoulder 
with  the  United  Stales,'  and  af  the  same 
time  finding  ourselves  more  and  more 
often  in  disagreement  with  it.  Previous¬ 
ly,  fhe  Europeans  in  NATO  turned  away 
from  many  cardinal  problems,  especial¬ 
ly  the  drafting  of  security  strategies. 
But  today  an  awareness  is  growing  that 
Europe  should  have  a  say  in  the  North 
Atlantic  alliance  and  stand  up  for  its 
own  interests." 

•  The  first  anti-nuclear  battle  in  the 
Netherlands  brought  victory  to'  the 
majority:  fhe  Dutch  rejected  fhe  Amer¬ 
ican  neutron  bomb.  But  fhe  second 
battle,  that  against  the  missiles,  lasted 
almost  six  years  and  was  won  by  fhe 
government.  < 

Here,  briefly,  is  the  background  to 
the  debate. 

fin  December  1979  NATO  approved  a 
plan  to  deploy  U.S.  first-strike  nuclear 
weapons  in  Western  Europe,  with  fhe  r 
Netherlands  slated  to  receive  48  cruise 
missiles. 

In  June  1984  fhe  Dutch  government, 
under  pressure  from  the  public,  post¬ 
poned  its  decision  on  fhe  missiles, 
simultaneously  linking  if  to  fhe  overall 
number  of  Soviet  rnedium-range  mis¬ 
siles  in  the  European  and  Asian  (sicl) 
parts  of  the  U.S.S.R. 

In  November  1985  the  Lubbers 
government  gave  consent  to  missile 
deployment— in  the  teeth  of  fhe  view 
of  fhe  overwhelming  majority  of  fhe 
population,  opposition  parties,  trade 
unions  and  public  organizations.  A 
quirk  of  Western  democracy:  four  mil¬ 
lion  adults  (out  of  a  total  population  of 
14.5  million)  signed  an  appeal  for  fhe 
missiles  to  be  rejected. 

In  December  1985  Parliament  opened 
debates  on  a  five-year  agreement  with 
Washington  (plus  one  year  for  notifica¬ 
tion)  to  build  and  operate  missile  sites 
and  deploy  missiles  as  from  1988. 

In  February  1986  Parliament  approv¬ 
ed  fhe  agreement. 

So  the  decision  has  been  taken.  But 
is  the  issue  really  closed? 

Thorn  in  the  Flesh 

I  talked  to  officials  of  the  Christian 
Democratic  Appeal,  a  partner  in  the 


ruling  coalition.  Party  ideologist  Arie 
Oostlander  and  M.  A.  Kolsfer,  secretary 
of  the  foreign  affairs  committee,  thought 
that  the  matter  really  was  closed.  The 
debates  on  the  missile  problem  were 
over  and  hardly  likely  to  be  reopened 
in  the  election  campaign  (elections 
have  been  scheduled  for  May).  Our 
conversation  (before  fhe  ratification  of 
fhe  agreement)  then  ran  as  follows. 

Kolsler.  Two  diametrically  opposite 
ideologies  have  been  confronting  each 
other  on  the  European  continent  since 
the  second  world  war.  That  is  why  it 
is  necessary  to  build  up  defences, 
deploy  missiles  end  take  other  meas¬ 
ures.  The  Netherlands  does  not  have  much 
leeway  in  decision-making:  we  are  a 
member  of  NATO  and  should  act  ac¬ 
cordingly. 

New  Times.  How  does  decision  on 
missiles  tally  with  the  stipulation  of  the 
government  White  Paper  on  Defence: 
"Along  with  the  need  for  a  justifiable 
policy  on  nuclear  armaments,  there  is  a 
scarcely  smaller  need  for  adequate 
support  for  such  a  policy  in  society"? 

Oostlander.  If  is  the  anti-war  move¬ 
ment  that  is  mostly  to  blame.  Peace 
campaigners  have  an  irresponsible  ap¬ 
proach  to  the  problem  and  are  fanning 
differences. 

New  Times.  What  has  been  planned 
by  fhe  present  government  to  mark  the 
International  Year  of  Peace,  for  th» 
observance  of  which  your  represen¬ 
tative  at  fhe  U.N.  voted? 

Oostlander.  We  do  not  concern  our¬ 
selves  directly  with  this  matter.  The 
Peace  Year  is  a  matter  for  organizations 
of  young  people. 

We  could  hardly  have  expected  the 
leaders  of  the  Christian  Democratic 
Appeal  to  answer  differently,  although 
there  were  some  people  in  the  par¬ 
liamentary  ruling  parly  who  had  lev¬ 
elled  criticism  at  government  policy. 
What  amazed  us  was  the  haste  and 
even  bravado  with  which  these  politi¬ 
cians  had  "closed"  the  complex  question. 
It  was  almost  as  if  they  lacked  con¬ 
fidence  in  future  developments. 

In  Clingendael,  a  park  in  a  Hague 
suburb,  stands  a  17th-century  mansion 
which  once  belonged  to  a  noble  family. 
During  fhe  second  world  war  it  was  the 
residence  of  the  nazi  administrator  of 
the  occupied  Netherlands,  and  now  it 
is  fhe  seat  of  the  Netherlands  Institute 
of  International  Relations.  Since  1983 
studies  at  the  institute  have  been 
financed  by  fhe  ministries  of  defence, 
foreign  affairs  and  public  education. 
The  institute  trains  end  advises  prospec- 
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five  loader*  of  varloui  government 
agencies.  The  leisurely  pace  of  academ¬ 
ic  life  in  the  old  house  seems  far 
removed  from  the  political  slorms  of 
Ihe  pas)  few  months. 

We  asked  the  Institute's  director, 
H.  1.  Neuman,  for  his  view  of  the 
present-day  situation  in  the  Netherlands. 
Parliament  was  a!  Ihe  lime  debating  the 
missile  agreement. 

"NATO  has  been  taught  a  good 
lesson, ’  he  said.  "It  i$  absurd  to  fake 
a  decision  4-5  years  before  If  Is  fo  be 
Implemented.  The  next  time  Ihe  allies 
will  be  wiser.  The  failure  of  Ihe  Dutch 
government  fo  take  a  decision  right 
away  gave  a  free  hand  fo  the  peace 
movement  and  created  a  division  In 
society.  Now  the  missiles  are  a  Ihorn 
in  Ihe  government's  flesh.  The  op¬ 
position  Labour  Party  will  also  find  Ihe 
.  going  tough  In  the  elections.  If  if  con¬ 
tinues  to  oppose  the  missiles,  It  will 
attract  votes — buf  the  Right-wing  par¬ 
ties  will  refuse  any  coalition  with  If.  If 
it  revises  its  position,  however,  it  will 
lose  votes  but  be  welcome  In  any 
coalition." 

The  director,  abandoning  diplomacy, 
made  if  clear  that  the  screws  should  be 
tightened  right  away.... 

The  Dutch  authorities  tried  to  "reas¬ 
sure"  peace  campaigners  In  their  own 
way  some  years  ago.  They  set  up  an 
Advisory  Council  for  Peace  and 
Security.  One  of  fhe  council's  main 
recommendations  to  Ihe  government  In 
fhe  past  few  years  was  to  follow  the 
NATO  course.  Council  members  willing¬ 
ly  discuss  Ihe  situation  In  fhe  country 
and  even  show  a  measure  of  realism  in 
doing  so.  According  to  the  .  council's 
vice-president,  Professor  Egbert  Boek- 
or,  tire  dc-bales  on  missiles  are  bound 
to  bo  reopened  as  a  result  of  further 
scientific  and  technological  progress: 
the  missiles  will  have  to  be  either 
modernized  or  removed  in  five  years' 
lime. 

But  v/hal  does  Labour,  the  leading 
opposition  parly,  think  of  the  futuref 

"Wo  will  not  cooperate  on  the 
deployment  of  missiles  in  1988,"  I  was 
told  by  Maarten  van  Traa,  international 
secretary  of  fhe  Labour  Parly.  "There  Is 
little  likelihood,  of  course,  lhat  fhe 
newly  elected  government  would  uni¬ 
laterally  fear  up  Ihe  agreement  with 
the  U.S. . . .  We  are  raising  many  issues 
in  our  election  campaign  and  Ihe  mis¬ 
sile  problem  is  one  of  fhe  most  Im¬ 
portant.  We  ere  going  fo  emphasize  fhe 
need  to  improve  relations  between  all 
stales  in  Purope  and  will  draw  atten¬ 
tion  to  some  of  Ihe  Soviet  disarmament 
proposals." 


Meanwhile,  in  his  address  to  an  ex¬ 
traordinary  Labour  congress,  Labour 
leader  loop  den  Uyl  welcomed  Mikhail 
Gorbachev's  initiatives  for  the  complete 
elimination  of  medium-range  missiles  In 
fhe  European  zone. 

Victories  and  Setbacks 

In  planning  future  campaign*  the 
organizers  of  the  mass  movement 
against  NATO's  nuclear  plans  concen¬ 
trate  on  the  vital  problems  of  disar¬ 
mament.  "We  are  not  going  to  surren¬ 
der,"  $ienie  Sfrikwerda,  member  of  Ihe 
leadership  of  Ihe  No  to  Cruise  Missiles 
national  coordinating  committee,  said 
with  a  smile.  "At  present  we  are  dis¬ 
cussing  our  plans.  One  proposal  is  to 
organize  a  civil  disobedience  campaign. 
We  are  also  thinking  of  staging  a 
protest  In  front  of  Parliament.  We  would 
like  to  Involve  people  in  a  campaign 
against  Reagan's  Strategic  Defence 
Initiative  and  we  think  It  necessary,  loo, 
fo  attack  anti-Soviet  stereotypes,  which 
are  firmly  embedded  In  the  minds  of 
some  of  our  compatriots." 

It  is  these  anti-Soviet  stereotypes 
that  have  prevented  the  emergence  of 
a  united  front  of  those  opposed  to  mis¬ 
siles  and  desirous  of  a  new  policy  for 
fhe  country.  They  have  become  a 
stumbling  block  in  Ihe  way  of  the  Dutch 
peace  movement.  The  movement 
temporarily  retreated  not  only  before 
fhe  NATO  military  and  political  machine 
buf  also  before  itself,  when  at  a 
crucial  point  in  the  anti-missile  cam¬ 
paign,  fo  the  Joy  of  the  NATO  chiefs, 
Ihe  leaders  of  a  major  Dutch  organiza¬ 
tion  of  peace  campaigners,  the  Inter- 
Church  Peace  Council,  initiated  a 
debate  on  "the  equal  responsibility  of 
the  superpowers"  for  the  arms  race  In 
Europe  (and  this  at  a  time  when  the 
U.S.S.R.  was  making  the  West  one  con¬ 
structive  proposal  afler  another  and 
setting  an  example  unilaterally)  and 
then  began  looking  for  'malcontents  In 
fhe  Soviet  Union  and  pompously  held 
some  of  them  up  as  "the  true  peace 
movement"  in  fhe  U.S.S.R.  They  also  • 
charged  Moscow  with  inciting  ideologi¬ 
cal  strife  between  Ihe  systems  and  thus 
"blocking  agreements"  (at  a  time  when 
calls  for  a  "crusade"  against  the 
U.S.S.R.  were  sounding  from  across  Ihe 
ocean).  All  these  "revelations"  were 
barriers  in  fhe  way  of  cooperation 
between  the  anfi-war  movements  in 
socialist  countries  and  Dutch  peace 
campaigners.  As  a  consequence,  Ihe 
Dutch  peace  movement  became  virtual¬ 
ly  the  only  one  In  fhe  West  without 
any  effective  contact  with  partners  In 
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(he  East.  fortunately,  the  Dutch  them- 
scitves  are  now  beginning  gradually  to 
pull  down  these  barriers. 

Despite  all  their  difficulties,  however, 
the  Dutch  peace  campaigners  have  won 
a  remarkable  victory.  They  have 
awakened  millions  of  their  compatriots 
to  the  need  for  practical  action  for  a 
genuine,  non-nuclear  national  security. 

Small  wonder  that  the  ruling  coalition 
was  in  such  a  hurry  to  close  the  missile 
qufesfion,  so  inconvenient  to  it  on  the 
eve  of  the  elections.  Small  wonder  that 
the  government  has  lately  been  draw¬ 
ing  public  attention  to  its  plans  '  to 
drop  some  of  the  country's  earlier 
nuclear  commitments  to  NATO,  such  as 
the  maintenance  of  two  squadrons  of 
F-16  jets  and  Orion  planes.  The  scheme 
has  misfired,  however,  and  earned  the 
government  a  rebuke  from  NATO  head¬ 
quarters  rather  than  cheers  from  the 
electorate.  The  Supreme  Allied  Com¬ 
mander  in  Europe,  General  Bernard 
Rogers,  was  dispatched  urgently  to  The 
Hague  to  tell  the  recalcitrant  Dutch  that 
the  deployment  of  new  nuclear  missiles 
in  the  Netherlands  by  no  means 
relieved  them  of  their  other  commit¬ 
ments.  The  general  added  that  under 
the  nuclear  strafegy  of  the  alliance,  if 
a  conflict  broke  out,  as  many  NATO 
members  as  possible  should  become 
immediately  involved  in  it. 

The  general’s  bluntness  was  fresh 


proof  that  the  Dutch  peace  campaign¬ 
ers  had  an  uphill  struggle  ahead. 


Amsterdam  is  a  city  of  countless 
canals  and  400  bridges,  the  first 
planned  city  in  the  world.  It  is  a  hub  of 
business  activity,  the  world's  fourth 
largest  financial  centre.  If  is  a  city 
where  organ-grinders  roam  the  streets 
and  bankers  consider  that  exhibitions 
of  modern  art  in  their  offices  set  the 
right  tone.  II  is  a  city  in  which  houses 
resemble  ships  and  boats  have  been 
converted  info  houses — it  is  cheaper 
that  way,  and  there  is  not  enough  hous¬ 
ing  for  everyone  on  dry  land.  The  most 
impressive  peace  activities  in  the  coun¬ 
try  also  take  place  in  Amsterdam. 

,  We  were  taken  through  the  embank- 
ment-like  street  of  Amsterdam  by  a 
Dutch  journalist  friend.  Our  attention 
was  caught  by  a  strange  sculpture  in 
the  square  in  front  of  the  Rijksmuseum, 
the  largest  art  treasury  in  the  city.  Our 
friend  told  us  that  it  had  been  erected 
by  participants  in  the  first  anti-missile 
demonstration  in  1982.  As  we  peered 
more  closely  at  if  we  saw  that  the 
snow-white  missile  enmeshed  in  barbed 
wire  was  composed  of  two  embracing 
figures.  Does  it  symbolize  the  last 
nuclear  embrace!  Or.  perhaps,  an 
attempt  to  break  out  of  nuclear 
thraldom. 
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INTERMEDIATE-RANGE  NUCLEAR  FORCES 


PRAVDA  ANALYZES  NETHERLANDS  ELECTION  RESULTS 

PM270748  Moscow  PRAVDA  in  Russian  23  May  86  First  Edition  p  5 

[Yuriy  Kharlanov  "Commentator's  Column":  "No  Particular  Change"] 

[Text]  The  Hague  —  The  results  of  the  21  May  elections  to  the  Second  Chamber  of  the 
Netherlands  Parliament  have  been  announced.  Just  as  pre-election  opinion  polls 
indicated,  the  opposition  forces  scored  some  successes.  The  largest  among  them  —  the 
Labor  Party  —  will  have  52  seats,  compared  with  the  47  it  won  in  the  1982  elections. 
The  "Democrats  ’66"  will  have  nine  seats  instead  of  six. 

This  success  is,  however,  insufficient  to  result  in  any  decisive  change  in  the  balance 
of  forces  in  parliament.  The  main  party  in  the  incumbent  bourgeois  ruling  coalition  — 
the  Christian  Democratic  Appeal  —  brings  54  deputies  to  the  Second  Chamber,  compared 
with  45  in  1982.  And  even  though  its  ally  —  the  People’s  Party  for  Freedom  and 
Democracy  (liberals)  —  lost  9  seats  (27  instead  of  36),  the  ruling  parties  will  retain 
control  in  parliament.  A  number  of  small  political  parties  lost  their  representation 
in  parliament. 

The  election  results  demonstrated  the  desire  of  a  certain  proportion  of  Netherlands 
voters  to  maintain  the  status  quo  in  the  government  arena.  It  was  primarily  economic 
considerations  that  played  a  role  here.  Recently,  the  ruling  coalition  has  managed  to 
somewhat  reduce  the  number  of  unemployed  and  to  achieve  a  certain  revival  in  business 
activity  and  a  fall  in  inflation  rates. 

Many  Netherlands  people  are,  as  before,  resolutely  against  the  foreign  policy  course  of 
the  ruling  coalition  which,  succumbing  to  pressure  from  Washington,  pushed  through 
parliament  a  decision  on  the  deployment  of  U.S.  cruise  missiles  on  Netherlands 
territory.  The  losses  suffered  at  the  elections  by  the  liberals,  the  most  conservative 
and  pro-American  force  in  the  coalition,  indicate  the  widespread  antimissile  feelings 
among  the  Netherlands'  voters. 
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CHEMICAL/BIOLOGICAL  WEAPONS 


DECISIONS  MADE  SANCTIONING  LAUNCHING  OF  BINARY  ARMS 

LD301210  Moscow  TASS  International  Service  in  Russian  1109  GMT  30  May  86 
["Statement  by  Soviet  Government" — TASS  item  identifier] 

[Text]  Moscdw,  30  May  (TASS)  —  In  recent  days  the  NATO  military  bodies,  namely,  the 
Military  Planning  Committee  at  the  defense  ministers  level,  made  decisions  sanctioning 
the  launching  of  rtew-generation  chemical  weapons,  binary  agents,  into  production  in 
the  United  States.  NATO's  actions  thus  impart  utmost  acuteness  to  the  question  of 
whether  chemical  disarmament  will  ever  take  place. 

The  answer  to  this  question  has  always  been  unequivocal  for  the  Soviet  Union:  Chemical 
weapons,  a  barbarous  means  of  the  mass  annihilation  of  people,  are  to  be  totally  banned 
and  unconditionally  eliminated.  The  only  way  to  reach  this  goal  is  to  make  political 
decisions  and  achieve  verifiable  international  accords.  This  means  first  and  foremost 
that  efforts  must  be  intensified  to  draw  up  a  multilateral  convention  to  this  effect, 
a  step  that  has  been  urged  by  the  UN  General  Assembly  on  more  than  one  occasion  and 
which  was  agreed  on  by  the  leaders  of  the  USSR  and  the  U.S.  in  Geneva  last  November. 

This  is  precisely  what  the  Soviet  Union  is  doing.  The  latest  Soviet  proposals  on  this 
question,  formulated  by  Mikhail  Gorbachev  in  his  15  January  statement  and  subsequently 
presented  in  a  detailed  form  at  the  disarmament  conference,  make  it  possible  to  achieve 
by  the  end  of  this  century  the  complete  elimination  of  the  chemical  arms  arsenals  and 
the  very  industrial  base  for  their  production.  Strict  international  control,  includ¬ 
ing  international  on-site  inspections,  could  be  instituted  to  verify  the  process  of 
chemical  disarmament.  These  proposals  take  into  account  the  positions  of  many  other 
states,  including  the  United  States,  and,  in  the  opinion  of  virtually  all  the  partici¬ 
pants  in  the  talks  on  drafting  an  international  convention  to  ban  chemical  weapons, 
make  it' possible  to  overcome  a  number  of  situations  which  seemed  deadlocked,  including 
those  related  to  verification.  " 

The  Soviet  Union  supports  the  proposals  on  the  establishment  of  chemical  weapon-free 
zones  in  central  Europe  and  in  the  Balkans  as  an  intermediate  step  and  is  prepared 
to  guarantee  their  status  if  the  U.S.  does  the  same.  The  USSR  jointly  with  its  allies 
called  for  completely  ridding  Europe  of  chemical  weapons.  It  has  always  strictly 
followed  in  its  practical  policy  the  principle  of  nontransfer  of  chemical  weapons 
to  anyone  and  their  nondeployment  in  the  territories  of  other  countries. 

But  what  is  Washington's  response?  Advocating  chemical  disarmament  in  words,  the 
United  States,  assisted  by  some  NATO  countries,  such  as  West  Germany,  is  acting  very 
differently  in  practice.  The  decisions  made  by  NATO  in  favor  of  binary  weapons  are 
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actually  to  program  for  years  ahead  not  only  the  preservation,  but  the  escalation  of 
the  chemical  threat  to  all  mankind.  They  are  contrary  to  the  task  of  eliminating  ■ 
chemical  weapons,  contradict  the  Soviet-American  accords  at  the  summit  level  in  Geneva 
and  cannot  help  doing  grave  damage  to  the  work  that  is  being  done  by  the  Conference  on 
Disarmament  to  agree  on  a  convention  to  ban  such  weapons. 

These  decisions  are  causing  grave  doubts  about  the  sincerity  of  the  statements  of 
those  who  are  supporting  them  in  favor  of  arms  reductions,  disarmament  and  stronger 
international  trust. 

NATO's  chemical  rearmament  program  in  Europe,  which  is  oversaturated  with  deadly 
weapons  of  every  type  and  variety  as  it  is,  is  fraught  with  especially  pernicious 
consequences.  There  is  just  one  step  from  the  launching  of  the  production  of  binary 
weapons  in  the  United  States  to  their  deployment  in  the  territories  of  West  European 
NATO  members.  Those  who  think  that  it  all  can  end  with  the  stockpiling  of  new  chemical 
munitions  in  the  United  States  itself,  that  is,  where  the  Pentagon  is  not  planning  to 
employ  them,  are  badly  deluding  themselves. 

The  Soviet  Government  strongly  denounces  NATO's  chemical  rearmament  plans.  It  consi¬ 
ders  it  to  be  its  duty  to  draw  anew  the  attention  of  the  governments  of  the  United 
States,  other  members  of  the  North  Atlantic  alliance,  and  all  the  other  European  coun¬ 
tries  to  the  exceptional  danger  posed  by  these  plans  to  the  cause  of  peace  in  Europe 
and  all  over  the  world.  The  people  must  say  no  to  binary  or  any  other  chemical 
weapons . 

If  the  United  States  and  its  allies  really  have  an  interest  in  chemical  disarmament, 
they  should  back  it  with  practical  deeds,  at  the  negotiating  table  instead  of  starting 
another  round  of  the  chemical  arms  race,  now  is  just  the  time  to  do  so. 

The  Soviet  Union  for  its  part  is  prepared  to  do  everything  necessary  to  achieve  a 
mutually  acceptable  and  effectively  verifiable  accord.  Reason  must  triumph  over 
chemical  madness. 
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CHEMICAL/BIOLOGICAL  WEAPONS 


SOVIET  CHEMICAL  ATTACK  WOULD  BRING  NATO  NUCLEAR  RESPONSE 
London  DAILY  TELEGRAPH  in  English  8  May  86  p  36 


[Article  by  David  Adamson] 

[Text]  j  A  SOVIET  attack  with  chemical  weapons 
!  would  force  Nato  to  respond  with 
nuclear  weapons  since  it  does  not  have  a 
chemical  armoury  of  its  own.  Lord  Carring¬ 
ton,  Nato  Secretary-General,!  said  in  Copen¬ 
hagen  yesterday.  '  j„ 

The  alliance’s  Defence  ’Ministers  will  meet  in 
Brussels  later  this  month  to  decide  whether  they 
should  adopt  a  force  goal  requiring  the  United  States 
to  modernise  its  chemical  weapons  stock.  -  - 

Norway.  Majorities  in  |bdth 
countries'  parliaments  have 
expressed  reservations  about 
supporting  new  production. 

Lord  Carrington’s  visit  to 
Copenhagen  is  intended  to  sway 
political  opinion  in  favour  of 
new  chemical  weapons  as  the 
lesser  of  two  evils.  Without 
them.  Nato  might  be  obliged  in 
war  to  cross  the  nuclear 
threshold  at  an  early  stage. 

A  Nato  force  goal  is  a  five- 
year  planning  target  drawn  up 
and  prepared  bv  officials  in 
Brussels.  Critics  say  the  method 
has  been  adopted  to  avoid 
public  debate  in  Europe,  and 
the  American  Nato  Ambas¬ 
sador.  Mr  David  Abshirc.  told  a 
Senate  committee  last  month 
that  “we  have  tried  to  avoid 
having  this  issue  become  a 
political  football." 

In  Western  Europe,  France 
alone  possesses  significant 
stocks  of  chemical  weapons. 
But  the  prospect  of  unanimity  ;  Britain  abandoned  production 

:  in  the  North  Atlantic  Council  is  j  unilaterally  in  the  late  1950s. 

threatened  bv  Denmark  and  | 
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Approval  of  the  force  goal  , 
|  by  the  North  Atlantic  Conn- 
|  cil  is  required  by  the  United 
1  stales  congresses  a  condi¬ 
tion  for  approving  the 
resumption  of  chemical 
weapons  production.  ’  ,  • 
Nato  ddes  not  have  any  Chem¬ 
ical  weapons  and  the  United 
States  stopped  producing  them  , 
in  1909.  Resumption  of  produe-  i 
lion  is  sought  because  of  failure 
to  agree  a  worldwide  ban  with 
the  Soviet  Union,  which  has 
large  stockpiles  of  modern 
weapons. 

Britain  supports  the  Nato 
force  goal  on  the  ground  that 
modernisation  of  the  American 
Arnionrv, '  which  con  let  bo 
moved  to  Europe  in  time  of 
crisis  or  war.  would  contribute 
to  “upholding  Nalo's  current 
strategy  of  flexible  response.” 

‘Political  football’ 
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EUROPEAN  CONFERENCES 


SOVIET  WEEKLY  BLAMES  U.S.,  NATO  FOR  CDE  LACK  OF  PROGRESS 
Moscow  NEW  TIMES  in  English  No  14,  14  Apr  86  pp  22-23 
[Article  by  Y.  Gudkov:  "Before  the  Decisive  Phase"] 


[Text] 

Stockholm'!  Kullurhuset,  or  Culture 
House,  where' the  Conference  on  Con¬ 
fidence  and  Security  Building  Measure! 
and  Disarmament  In  Europe  is  held,  lit 
situated  In  central  Stockholm.  It  Is  a 
popular  venue.  Its  day-to-day  activlfie! 
include  exhibitions  of  painting,  sculp- 
fur*..i  end  folk  art,  demonstrations  of 
educational  and  informative  film!  and 
video.  Scores  of  special  interest  groups 
meet  here.  A  magnificent  library  oc¬ 
cupies  the  ground  floor,  with  a  stefep 
staircase  leading  to  the  long  terrace  on 
the  first  floor. 

The  entrance  to  the  conference 
premises  is  heavily  guarded — after  the 
murder  of  Olof  Palme,  committed  not 
far  from  here,  the  precautions  do  not. 
seem  superfluous.  To  enter  the  con¬ 
ference  hall  one  has  to  pass  the  bar¬ 
rier  of  supetsonsifive  metal  detectors 
and  a  special  police  detail.  Ideal  con¬ 
ditions  for  thorough  work  are  created 
here.  The  pace  of  the  conference  Is 
mounting  as  the  day  draws  nearer  when 
it  Is  to  report  to  the  participants  In 
the  Helsinki  forum,  who  will  meet  in 
Vienna  this  coming  autumn.  So  there 
is  not  much  time  left  before  the  closing 
of  the  current  stage,  already  fixed  for 
September  19. 

What  are  the  conference's  prospects 
of  ending  fruitfully— that  was  the  ques¬ 
tion  that  most  interested  the  Journalists 
who  gathered  in  Kullurhuset  on  the  eve 
of  the  closing  of  the  ninth  session. 

I  am  confident  that  this  conference 
offers  what  may  perhaps  be  described 
as  unique  opportunities  for  reaching  a 


serious  agreement,"  Oleg  Grinevsky, 
Ihe  leader  of  the  Soviet  delegation, 
told  newsmen.  "Its  contours  have 
already  emerged,  taking,  moreover, 
more  concrete  shape  than  ever  before. 
If  is  obvious  that  what  is  needed  today 
Is  the  will  to  overcome  Ihe  obstacles 
in  the  way  of  progress." 

Indeed,  last  October  consensus  w*as 
reached  on  the  Issues  to  be  Incorporat¬ 
ed  In  the  final  document.  Tliese  Includ¬ 
ed  prior  notification  of  large-scale 
military  manoeuvres,  exchange  of 
observers  end  of  annual  plans  for 
military  activity,*  Its  limitation,  and 
the  non-use  of  force  In  Internationa' 
relations,  or,  to  be  more  precise,  the 
application  of  this  principle  to  the  con¬ 
ditions  prevailing  in  Europe. 

This  understanding  I,  of  vital  Import¬ 
ance.  If  was  achieved  only  in  the 
second  year  of  the  conference  thanks, 
prlmar!ly(  to  the  constructive  bfforts  of 
the  delegations  from  the  Soviet  Onion 
and  other  socialist  countries.  Par¬ 
ticipants  In  the  forum  emphasized  that 
an  Important  change  for  the  better  had 
taken  place  after  the  Sovlel-French 
summit  In  Paris  and  the  Gorbachev- 
Reagan  meeting  In  Geneva,  where  the 
sides  proclaimed  their  intention  to 
work  for  the  earliest  possible  and 
fruitful  completion  of  the  conference. 

At  this  session  the  editing  of  the 
text  of  the  final  document  began. 

Late  last  year  a  mechanism  for  dls- 
tusslng  and  drafting  concrete  agree¬ 
ments  was  elaborated.  Five  coordinat¬ 
ors,  one  each  from  Sweden,  Finland  and 
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Austria,  and  fwo  from  Switzerland,  have 
been  appointed  fo  fhe  five  working 
groups,  ihree  of  which  will  concentrate 
on  political  and  two  on  military  ques¬ 
tions.  I  met  Wolfgang  Loible,  the  co¬ 
ordinator  from  Austria,  who  described 
the  procedure  thus:  At  the  present 
stage,  when  the  positions  of  the  sides 
have  been  set  out  and  substantiated 
and  the  conference  has  proceeded  fo 
drafting  the  documents  in  the  working 
groups,  the  coordinator  is  indispensable 
to  achieving  practical  results.  Since  the 
conference  chairmen  are  constantly 
succeeding  each  other,  the  Job  of  co¬ 
ordinators,  who  are  in  fact  chairmen  of 
permanent  working  groups,  Is  in  the 
first  place  to  contact  the  participants 
so  as  fo  compile  the  agenda  for  the 
coming  meetings.  They  also  collect  the 
suggestions  on  the  text  of  the  future 
document  and,  taking  them  Into  account, 
submit  a  variant  for  discussion  by  the 
working  group!, 

"The  session  that  has  just  ended  lack¬ 
ed  productivity,"  says  Wolfgang  Loible. 
“In  my  opinion,  this  is  due  to  the  fact 
that  If  was  fo  some  extent  transitional. 

I  hope  that  at  the  concluding  sessions 
the  bulk  of  the  issues  will  be  settled." 

So  what  is  hindering  progress  at  the 
conferencef  ,• 

Among  the  multitude  of  problems 
that  Inevitably  accumulate  at  a  forum  of 
such  a  scale  the  most  topical  are  never¬ 
theless  easily  seen.  These  are  the 
character  of  the  agreements  that  are  to 
bo  worked  out  and  the  way  fo  reach 
them.  The  divide  runs  mainly  between 
the  stands  of  the  Soviet  Union  and  the 
socialist  states,  on  the  one  hand,  and 
the  United  States  and  its  North  Atlantic 
bloc  partners,  on  the  other. 

One  of  the  stumbling  blocks  is  the 
non-use  of  force.  This  proposal  was 
put  forward  by  the  socialist  countries 
and  adopted  for  discussion  despite 
objections  raised  by  the  U.S.  It  argued 
that  since  the  principle  is  recorded  in 
the  U.N.  Charter  and  the  Helsinki  Final 
Act,  there  is  no  point  further  reiterating 
it.  But  this  is  fo  distort  the  Soviet 
proposal.  In  an  interview  with  your 
correspondent,  Oleg  Grinevsky  un¬ 
derscored: 

"We  want  fo  impart  concrete  content 
to  this  principle  and  make  it  as  efficient 
as  possible.  We  mean  not  only  the  non¬ 
use  of  force  but  the  non-use  of  military 
force  inasmuch  as  the  conference  is 
dealing  with  the  limitation  of  military 
activity,  with  questions  of  security.  We 


are  striving  for  an  agreement  that  rules 
out  the  use  of  nuclear  and  conventional 
.  weapons,  Use  use  of  force  generally." 

Such  a  radical  approach  is  backed 
by  the  character  of  Ihe  proposed 
■  document.  The  Soviet  side  holds  that 
ah  agreement  binding  tor  the  par¬ 
ticipating  states  would  best  meet  the 
interests  of  universal  security.  It  pro¬ 
ceeds  from  the  provisions  of  the  Hel¬ 
sinki  Final  Act,  which  makes  a  special 
point  of  the  fact  that  the  political  and 
military  aspects  of  European  security 
ere  mutually  complementary.  Then,  the 
U.N.  Charter  (Article  52)  provides  tor 
the  conclusion  of  regional  agreements 
"relating  to  Ihe  maintenance  of  In¬ 
ternational  peace  and  security."  It  is 
also  in  line  with  the  spirit  of  the 
November  21  Soviot-U.S.  statement 
which  declares  that  both  nuclear  and 
,  conventional  wars  are  inadmissible. 

Compelled  lo  agree  to  discuss  the 
proposal,  Ihe  U.S.  now  advocates,  con¬ 
trary  to  its  own  earlier  arguments,  a 
bare  reiteration  of  the  general  princi¬ 
ple,  avoiding  concrete  commitments.  On* 
reason  for  this  is  evidently  the  NATO 
military  doctrine  envisaging  a  first 
nuclear  strike  and  the  development  of' 
new  types  of  conventional  weapons 
systems  of  enormous  destructive  power, 
and,  of  course,  Washington's  slake  on 
military  superiority.  However,  it  is 
becoming  Increasingly  clear  that  greater 
security  and  broader  cooperation  in 
Europe  are  Incompatible  with  this  stand. 
Thus,  "Atlantic  solidarity"  stands  in  Ihe 
way  of  the  settlement  of  urgent  security 
problems. 

The  situation  is  more  or  less  the 
same  in  the  field  of  confidence-build¬ 
ing  measures  in  Ihe  military  sphere. 
They  are  necessary  indeed.  Take,  for 
instance,  the  scale  of  exercises  which 
sometimes  differ  little  from  preparations 
for  an  assault.  They  are  held  lo  in¬ 
timidate,  fo  bring  pressure  fo  bear,  as 
was  the  case  with  U.S.  armed  provoca¬ 
tions  in  the  Mediterranean  and  the 
Caribbean.  That  is  why  the  socialist 
states’  proposals  provide  for  limiting 
the  scale  of  manoeuvres  along  with 
prior  notification  of  major  manoeuvres 
and  troops  movements  riot  only  of  land, 
but  of  air  and  naval  forces  as  well.  This 
corresponds  exactly  to  the  mandr.to  of 
Ihe  Madrid  meeting  which  points  out 
that  "these  confidence-  and  security¬ 
building  measures  will  cover  the  whole 
of  Europe  as  welt  as  the  cdjelning  sea 
area  and  airspace."  This  Is  only  logical 
If  we  bear  in  mind  the  role  fhe  Pen- 
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(agon  assigns  to  (he  naval  and  air 
forces  In  Ihe  evonl  of  U.S.  intervention 
in  Europe. 

Instead  o!  confidence-building 
measures,  Ihe  U.S.  would  ralher  have 
information,  largely  of  an  intelligence 
nature.  The  word  "transparency"  has 
of  late  become  current  in  the  lexicon 
of  the  U.S.  delegation.  In  the  view  of 
its  head,  Robert  Barry,  the  agreement 
lo  be  adopted  in  Stockholm  should  bo 
devoted  almost  wholly  to  transparency, 
he,’ to  Information,  notification,  warn¬ 
ing,  observation  of,  and  supervision 
over,  military  activity. 

Nobody  denies  the  Importance  of 
information  and  control  in  the  observ¬ 
ance  of  agreements  on  concrete  con¬ 
fidence-building  measures.  But,  first, 
the  agreements  reached  should  be  aim¬ 
ed  at  lessening  Ihe  military  danger  and, 
second,  the  character  of  notification 
should  enhance  confidence,  not  under¬ 
mine  it. 

"If  is  not  a  mailer  of  information  as 
such,"  says  the  head  of  the  Soviet 
delegation,  "but  of  its  character.  The 
proposed  exchange  of  information  on 
the  stationing  of  military  units,  troop 
formations  and  headquarters  might  be 
used  to  forget  U.S.  Pershlngs  and 
cruises  deployed  in  Europe.  And  what 
has  this  to  do  with  confidence  and 
security?  Such  Information  will  In¬ 
evitably  be  a  one-way  affair,  binding 
for  the  U.S.S.R.  and  not  binding  for  the 
U.S.  since  It  is  not  a  European 
stale,  and  the  agreement  would  con¬ 
cern  only  its  troops  stationed  in  Eu¬ 
rope.” 

the  striving  !o  extract  unilateral 
benefits  from  confidence-building 
measures,  to  sever  the  organic  link 
between  the  volume  of  verification  and 
the  content  of  agreements  subject  to 
verification — that  Is  the  keynote  of  Ihe 
U.S.  delegation's  activities  at  the  con¬ 
ference.  That  is  why  the  work  begun  on 
Ihe  text  of  the  document — a  moment  of 
the  utmost  importance,  testifying  to  Ihe 
indisputable  progress  of  Ihe  talks — pro¬ 
ceeds  very  slowly. 

As  the  decisive  phase  approaches, 
the  differences  in  the  positions  of  a 
group  of  neutral  end  non-aligned  slates 
and  the  NATO  members,  and  even 
between  NATO  members,  make  them- 
salvcs  fell  more  and  more,  The  Old 
V/orld  countries  have  concerns  other 
lhan  Ihose  of  (heir  Irons  all -inlic  partner. 
This  is  borne  oul  by  the  stands  taken 
by  Italy,  Spain,  Greece,  Denmark, 
Prance  and  some  others. 


When  Ihe  conference  began  lls  work 
in  January  1984,  a  new  cold  war  un¬ 
leashed  by  Ihe  U.S.  v/as  at  its  high,  and 
the  arms  race  had  entered  a  new  spiral. 
The  conference  was  dose  lo  being  the 
only  link  in  Ihe  waning  Easi-West 
dialogue.  Today  Ihe  situation  has 
changed  perceptibly.  The  idea  of  uni¬ 
versal  security,  which  Ihe  27lh  CPSU 
Congress  defined  as  Ihe  main  avenue 
ol  Soviet  foreign  policy,  Is  based  on 
concrete,  far-reaching  proposals  win¬ 
ning  increasingly  widespread  support.  A 
substantial  pert  of  the  new  initiatives  Is 
addressed  lo  Europe  and  promises 
reliable  security  on  tho  basis  ol  Ihe 
Helsinki  process,  for  Ihe  advance  of 
which  Ihe  Stockholm  conference  was 
convened. 

Ono  practical  result  of  these  Init'allves 
Is  a  set  of  proposals  flial  opens  Ihe 
way  to  reaching  agreements  In  Stock¬ 
holm.  Furthermore,  last  *  autumn  Ihe 
Soviet  Union  agreed  with  Ihe  proposal 
put  forward  by  neutral  eounlries  on  Ihe 
exchange  of  annual  plans  of  military 
activity  subject  lo  notification.  The 
CPSU  General  Secretary's  January  15 
statement  directly  Indicates  a  way  out 
of  Ihe  deadlock  in  Ihe  mailer  of 
notification  of  major  manoeuvres  of  the 
krmy,  the  navy  and  the  air  force.  If  is 
proposed  to  lacklo  the  problem  in 
stages,  postponing  Ihe  question  of 
naval  activity  (ill  a  laler  dale. 

'  In  these  circumstances  the  agreed 
stand  of  the  NATO  stales,  which  con¬ 
tinue  to  adhere  to  the  package  submit¬ 
ted  under  U.S.  aegis  over  two  years 
ago,  before  the  other  participants' 
positions  had  been  made  clear,  cannot 
but  cause  mounling  confusion  and  pro¬ 
tests.  The  package  has  now  been 
carved  .up  and  served  lo  Ihe  working 
groups  as  new  proposals.  This  scissors, 
not  negotiation,  diplomacy  runs  counter 
lo  the  Interests  and  aspirations  of  Ihe 
majority  at  Ihe  conference.  We  are 
prepared  lo  be  flexible,  lime  Is  press¬ 
ing,  a  U.S.  delegate  said  al  Ihe  con¬ 
cluding  silling  of  Ihe  9th  session.  But 
it  Is  time  for  adlon,  not  mere  words. 
The  opponents  of  agroemenl  will  have 
to  accept  the  responsibility  if  Ihe  hopes 
pinned  by  Europe  on  Ihe  Stockholm 
conference  are  not  vindicated,  If 
security  end  confidence  are  nol  con¬ 
solidated  after  il  ends.  On  Ihe  other 
hand,  If  the  conference  is  a  success,  and 
Ihe  agreement  on  security  signed,  II 
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would  become  parf  of  a  universal 
system  of  international  security  aimed 
at  consolidating  trust  between  nations, 
an  advance  without  precedent  in  the 
current  decade. 

"We  are  already  thinking  of  the  next, 
the  10th,  session,"  Ambassador  Alois 
Reznlck,  head  of  the  Czechoslovak 
delegation,  told  your  correspondent. 
“And  it  can  be  said  even  now  that 
what  Is  needed  Is  the  resolve  to  tackle 
the  problems,  speed  up  the  editing 
process  and  focus  alientlon  on  the 
central  Issues.  Then  the  conference  can 
finish  Its  work  In  time  and  with  results." 


NUCLEAR  TESTING  AND  FREE-ZONE  PROPOSALS 
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[Article  by  K.  Sorokin:  "Nuclear  Lobbying  Group"] 


[Text] 

Originally  called  llio  Atom  Energy 
Commission,  the  Department  of  Energy 
has  from  the  outset  been  responsible 
for  the  development,  testing  and  manu¬ 
facture  of  nuclear  warheads.  The  mil¬ 
itary  aspect  of  the  work  of  the  depart¬ 
ment  has  come  to  predominate  In  recent 
years,  with  allocations  on  military-relat¬ 
ed  activity  Increasing  from  $3  billion 
In  1980  to  $7.4  billion  In  1985,  or  from 
25  per  cent  to  63  per  cent  of  the  folat. 
This  explains  why  the  chiefs  at  the  De¬ 
partment  have  always  argued  for  •' 
stronger  U.S.  nuclear  potential,  in  terms 
both  of  quantity  and  qualify,  and  have 
resisted  any  agreement  with  the  Soviet 
Union  that  might  slow  down,  let  atone 
halt,  the  nuclear  conveyer  belt. 

Efforts  to  ban  nuclear  weapon  tests 
have  encountered  especially  fierce  op 
position.  The  question  first  arose  In  the 
early  1950s  because  of  the  serious 
danger  of  environmental  pollution  as  a 
result  of  nuclear  tests  In  the  atmosphere. 
The  Soviet  Union  was  the  first  nuclear 
power  to  declare  that  nuclear  explosions 
for  military  purposes  must  be  complete, 
ly  abandoned  If  general  nuclear  dis¬ 
armament  was  to  be  achieved.  This  was 
stated  in  a  package  document  submitted 
to  the  U.N.  Committee  on  Disarmament 
on  May  10,  1955.  Appropriate  proposals 
were  also  mad£  at  a  summit  meeting 
of  the  United  States,  the  Soviet  Union, 
France  and  Britain  In  July  of  the  same 
year. 

Washington  took  a  negative  stand  and 
tried  to  push  through  the  United  Na¬ 
tions  the  Idea  that  nuclear  tests  must 


be  recorded,  not  banned.  In  1957  Lewis 
Slrauss, .  then  chairman  of  the  Atom 
Energy  Commission,  organised  a  meet¬ 
ing  between  President  Elsenhower  and 
physicists  Ernest  Lawrence,  Mark  Miils 
and  Edward  Teller,  who  excited  the 
President's  Interest  in  the  prospect  of 
creating  qualitatively  new  weapons 
(neutron  In  particular)  and  talked  him 
Into  promising  not  lo  narrow  the  pos¬ 
sibilities  of  research  and  development 
by  restrictions  on  nuclear  tests. 

A  new  series  of  nuclear  explosions 
was  to  be  carried  out  In  Ihe  United 
Slates  In  the  beginning  of  1958.  But  Ihe 
March  31  decision  of  the  Supreme  So¬ 
viet  on  the  termination  of  atomic  and 
hydrogen  weapon  tests  In  Ihe  Soviet 
Union  put  Washington  In  a  difficult  po¬ 
sition.  To  maintain  credibility  In  the 
eyes  of  the  world  community,  it  agreed 
in  October  to  start  negotiations  with 
the  Soviet  Union  and  Britain  on  the 
stopping  of  nuclear  explosions  for  mil¬ 
itary  purposes. 

But  the  American  delegation  impeded 
progress  at  these  negotiations  by  wheel¬ 
ing  out  the  old  argument  that 
national  technical  means  wore  not 
sufficient  lo  verify  the  observance 
of  a  future  agreement.  Many  "argu¬ 
ments"  were  supplied  to  the  American 
delegation  by  experts  from  the  Alom 
Energy  Commission  who  claimed,  lor 
Instance,  that  the  Soviet  Union  could 
get  round  a  test  ban  treaty  by  carrying 
out  secret  explosions  In  huge  under¬ 
ground  cavities  or  by  passing  them  oft 
as  earthquakes.  In  view  of  this  the  Unit- 
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ad  States  insisted  on  an  exorbitantly 
large  number  of  inspections  in  areas  of 
supposed  violation  and  turned  down  the 
Soviet  proposals  on  annual  quotas  for 
such  inspections. 

The  coordinated  and  persistent  efforts 
of  the  nuclear  lobbying  group  led  to  a 
stalemate  at  the  negotiations.  Neverthe¬ 
less,  the  Soviet  Union's  consistent  stand 
on  the  question  of  banning  tests,  the 
support  of  world  public  opinion,  and 
the  active  position  of  developing  nations 
compelled  the  United  States  to  sign,  in 
August  1963,  the  Treaty  Banning  Nuclear 
Weapon  Tests  in  the  Atmosphere,  in 
Outer  Space  and  Under  Water. 

But  the  chiefs  of  the  Atom  Energy 
Commission  would  not  give  up.  In  the 
course  of  debates  on  the  ratification  of 
the  treaty  they  secured  from  Congress 
the  right  to  hold  a  series  of  under¬ 
ground  tests  that  would  meet  all  the 
military  needs  of  the  United  States. 

Thanks  to  the  exaggerated  problem 
of  verification  the  United  States  obstruct¬ 
ed  progress  in  achieving  in  the  t960s 
a  complete  ban  on  all  tests.  In  the  early 
970s  American  diplomacy  discovered  a 
"new"  aspect  of  the  problem— the  sup¬ 
posed  ability  of  the  Soviet  Union  to 
carry  out  secret  nuclear  explosions  with 
a  very  low  yield.- f 

The  "new”  aspect  was  not  4  chance 
invention.  The  nuclear  lobby  telf  that 
detente  presented  a  direct  threat  to 
their  interests.  If  was  in  the  period  of 
detente  that  the  Soviet  Union  and  [he 
United  States  concluded  treaties  on  the 
limitation  of  underground  nuclear  weap¬ 
on  tests  and  on  underground  explosions 
for  peaceful  purposes  (with  an  agreed 
procedure  of  verification)  which  check¬ 
ed  the  arms  race  at  least  partially.  But 
these  treaties  did  not  come  in  force, 
because  they  were  not  ratified  by  the 
United  States, 

President  Carter,  taking  office,  pledg* 
ed  to  work  for  an  early  ban  on  tests  for 
military  purposes.  The  American-Soviet 
negotiations,  started  in  1977,  were  later 
joined  by  Britain.  The  broad  interna¬ 
tional  campaign  forced  Washington,  in 
April  1978,  to  defer  production  of  the 
neutron  bomb. 

The  nuclear  lobbying  group  sounded 
the  alarm  and  resorted  to  a  manoeuvre 
it  had  fried  two  decades  before.  Late 
in  the  summer  of  1978,  Energy  Secretary 
James  Schleslnger,  Harold  Agnew,  di¬ 
rector  of  the  Los  Alamos  laboratory, 
and  Roger  Batzel,  head  of  the  Liver¬ 


more  laboratory,  urged  President  Car¬ 
ter  to  authorize  the  continuation  ol 
work  on  third-generation  nuclear  weap¬ 
ons  and  get  the  framework  of  a  future 
test  ban  treaty  narrowed.  The  White 
House  gave  In,  and  the  pace  of  nego¬ 
tiations  slowed  down.  Nevertheless, 
some  headway  had  been  made  by  1980. 

The  Republican  Administration,  which 
assumed  office  in  1981,  conducted  a 
dialogue  with  the  Soviet  Union  from  po- 
sittons  of  strength.  The  securing  of  mil¬ 
itary  superiority  over  the  Soviet  Union 
and  of  the  ability  to  win  a  victory  in 
any  nuclear  conflict  was  proclaimed  the 
chief  objective  of  U.S.  military  sfrotegy 
The  concepts  of  “limited"  and  "protract¬ 
ed"  nuclear  wars  and  of  delivering  a 
pre-emptive  nuclear  strike  were  devel¬ 
oped  further. 

The  material  foundation  tor  these 
dangerous  plans  was  to  be  provided  by 
the  nuclear  rearmament  programme  an¬ 
nounced  in  the  autumn  of  1981  and  by 
the  Strategic  Defence  Initiative  proclaim¬ 
ed  In  March  1983.  The  Department  of 
Energy  lost  no  time  in  joining  in  the 
implementation  of  these  programmes.  It 
argued  for  an  extension  of  the  arms  race 
and  against  holding  substantive  talks 
with  the  Soviet  Union.  If  was  chiefly  at 
the  insistence  of  the  Department  ol 
1  Energy  that  Washington  broke  off  the 

three-nation  talks  On  Ihe  banning  of  nu¬ 
clear  tests  and  refused  to  reopen  them 
in  1982. 

The  tasks  now  facing  the  Department 
of  Energy  are  staggering  indeed.  At  the 
beginning  ol  1984  the  United  Slates  had 
25,000  nuclear  warheads  of  26  types. 
Some  21,000  nuclear  warheads  are  to 
be  manufactured  by  1988.  In  1984  and 
1985  the  manufacture  of  eight  new  types 
of  nuclear  charges  was  started,  and  in 
the  latler  half  o(  the  1980s  four  more 
types  ere  to  go  into  production.  Fifleen 
types  of  warheads  for  the  1990s  are  at 
the  blueprint  stage.  They  are  being 
developed  by  three  laboratories  at  the 
Deparlmonf  of  Energy.  1987  will  see  the 
completion  of  the  eight-year  $3.6  billion 
programme  for  their  modernization. 

The  best-known  project  in  the  “star 
wars”  programme  is  the  development 
of  a  nuclear-pumped  laser.  The  first  test 
was  carried  out  in  late  1980,  and  at 
least  six  have  been  detonated  since  then, 
the  latest  on  March  22  of  this  year. 
Some  800  nuclear  explosions  have  been 
conducted  in,  the  United  States  since 
1945. 

The  implementation  of  numerous  nu- 
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clear  programmes  calls  (or  a  large 
quantify  of  fissionable  malerlal  which  Is 
obtained  primarily  from  discarded  war¬ 
heads.  Buf  lallerly  the  recycled  material 
has  ceased  to  be  sufficient,  and  the  ad¬ 
ditional  production  of  fissionable  mate¬ 
rial  has  therefore  been  sharply  increas¬ 
ed.  For  instance,  twice  as  much  pluto¬ 
nium  is  produced  now  than  in  1979.  A 
sum  of  five  million  dollars  was  allotted 
in  1984  for  the  updating  of  the  enrich¬ 
ed  uranium  plant  at  Oak  Ridge. 

Large-scale  plans  of  this  kind — and 
their  realization  will  ensure  constantly 
growing  funds  and  influence  for  the 
Department  of  Energy — in  no  way  ac¬ 
cord  with  the  prospect  of  banning  nu¬ 
clear  tests.  "The  cessation  of  tests,*' 
Mikhail  Gorbachev  pointed  out  in  his 
January  15  statement,  "would  indeed 
close  the  channels  for  upgrading  nu¬ 
clear  weapons."  Without  the  prohibition 
of  nuclear  weapon  tests  "there  would 
still  remain  the  possibility  of  developing 
increasingly  sophisticated  and  lethal 
nuclear  weapons  and  trying  out  new 
types  of  these  weapons  at  test  ranges." 

To  justify  its  refusal  to  Join  in  the 
moratorium,  Washington  still  cites  the 
difficulties  involved  in  verification.  Buf 
this  claim  is  not  supported  today  even 
by  scientists  working  with  the  Department 
of  Energy.  H.E.  De  Witt,  a  physicist 
from  the  Livermore  laboratory,  has 
written,  for  instance,  that  "seismological 
detection  is  now  good  enough"  and 
therefore  "verification  of  ...  nuclear 
test  ban  treaty  is  no  longer  a  serious 
problem." 

Indeed,  the  technical  aspect  is  clear: 


the  national  means  are  quite  sutlicienf 
to  ensure  a  reliable  verification  ol  bolh 
the  moratorium  and  the  complete  ban 
on  nuclear  testing.  Furthermore,  to  en¬ 
hance  the  cftecliveness  of  verification, 
In  which  Moscow  Is  no  less  Interested 
than  Washington,  the  Soviet  Union  Is 
prepared  to  agree  on  an  International 
System  of  control.  It  is  also  prepared  to 
accept  the  proposal  of  the  leaders  ol 
the  six  countries  lor  the  establishment 
In  their  territories  of  stations  to  monitor 
observance  of  a  lest  ban  treaty,  provid¬ 
ed  this  proposal  is  also  accepted  by  the 
United  States.  Moreover,  the  Soviet 
Union  has  expressed  Its  readiness — it 
the  moratorium  is  joined  by  Washington 
— to  agree  with  the  United  Stales  or 
certain  verification  measures  with  the 
eld  of  International  procedures  and,  If 
necessary,  on-sile  inspection. 

It  Is  necessary,  Moscow  believes,  to 
start  without  delay  to  elaborate  an  In¬ 
ternationally  binding  nuclear  list  ban 
treaty  by  resuming  or  opening  bilateral, 
trilateral  or  multilateral  negotiations  for 
this  purpose,  and  without  linking  the 
lest  ban  Issue  with  any  other  issues. 
Moreover,  Mikhail  Gorbachev  is  ready 
to  meet  President  Reagan  In  the  Im¬ 
mediate  future  In  order  to  reach  an 
agreement  on  the  question  of  nuclear 
tests.  There  are  no  obstacles  to  ihls. 
Judging  from  11$  Initial  reaction,  Wash¬ 
ington  does  not  want  to  Join  the  mora¬ 
torium  or  meet  the  Soviet  leader  on  this 
question.  A$  Mikhail  Gorbachev  said  on 
March  29,  the  Soviet  Union  will  not 
conduct  nuclear  explosions  after 
March  31,  provided  the  United  States 
likewise  refrains  from  testing.  It  cannot 
place  Its  own  security  and  that  ol  its 
allies  In  Jeopardy. 
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RELATED  ISSUES 


SOVIET  REPORTS  ON  MAY  UN  DISARMAMENT  COMMISSION  SESSION 

U.S.  Stance  Attacked 

LD052059  Moscow  TASS  in  English  1743  GMT  5  May  86 

[Text]  New  York  May  5  TASS — Finding  the  way  to  curb  the  nuclear  arms  race 
and  thus  strengthen  peace  and  security^the  most  burning  problem  of  our  time — 
is  in  the  focus  of  attention  at  the  session  of  the  United  Nations  Commission 
on  Disarmament  which  has  opened  in  New  York. 

The  delegates  stressed  the  need  for  considering  the  problem  in  all  its  aspects 
which  would  facilitate  the  effective  elimination  of  the  threat  of  nuclear  war. 

The  first  day  of  the  session  showed,  however,  that  the  United  States  opposed 
any,  however  limited,  measures  that  would  reduce  the  threat  of  war. 

Contrary  to  logic,  it  insisted  on  excluding  from  the  agenda  the  item  on  curb¬ 
ing  the  race  of  naval  armaments. 

The  non-cons tructive  demarche  was  resolutely  rejected  by  all  other  delegates. 

Japan  Backs  Test  Ban 

LD080848  Moscow  TASS  in  English  0900  GMT  8  May  86 

[Text]  Tokyo  May  8  TASS — -Japan  stands  for  the  earliest  conclusion  of  an 
international  treaty  on  a  complete  nuclear  weapon  test  ban,  Imai,  a  repre¬ 
sentative  of  Japan,  told  a  session  of  the  U.N.  Disarmament  Commission  in 
New  York,  according  to  the  newspaper  ASAHI.  Japan  decisively  suggests  begin¬ 
ning  within  the  shortest  possible  time  work  to  draw  up  such  a  treaty,  the 
respresentative  of  this  country  said. 

USSR's  Bessmertnykh  Addresses  Conference 

PM081445  Moscow  PRAVDA  in  Russian  8  May  86  First  Edition  p  5 

[Dispatch  by  own  correspondent  A.  Tolkunov  under  general  headline:  "Peace 
and  Security  Are  the  Peoples'  Demand"] 
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[Text]  New  York,  7  May— The  latest  session  of  the  UN  Disarmament  Commission 
has  started  work  In  New  York.  Speaking  during  its  general  discussion,  A. A. 
Bessmertnykh,  USSR  deputy  foreign  minister  and  head  of  the  Soviet  delegation, 
drew  the  attention  of  the  session’s  participants  to  the  fact  that  M.S.  Gorba¬ 
chev's  15  January  statement  this  year  was  an  epoch-making  event  in  the  Soviet 
Union's  international  activity,  a  kind  of  fusion  of  the  philosophy  of  the 
shaping  of  a  secure  peace  in  the  nuclear  and  space  age  with  a  platform  of 
specific  actions.  The  statement  sets  forth  specific  proposals  concerning  the 
total  and  universal  elimination  of  nuclear  weapons  within  the  next  15  years 
and  other  far-reaching  measures  to  strengthen  international  security.  De¬ 
veloping  and  supplementing  them,  the  27th  CPSU  Congress  proclaimed  that  the 
Soviet  Union  intends  to  persistently  seek  the  implementation  of  these  pro¬ 
posals.  This  is  the  central  avenue  of  the  USSR's  foreign  policy  for  forth¬ 
coming  years. 

We  are  profoundly  satisfied,  the  speaker  continued,  by  the  interested,  pro¬ 
mising  reaction  with  which  the  world  public  and  broad  political  circles  in 
various  countries  have  greeted  the  Soviet  initiatives.  The  reason  for  the 
positive  response  is  no  secret:  The  Soviet  formula  for  man's  gradual  liber¬ 
ation  from  nuclear  and  other  weapons  of  mass  annihilation  is  oriented  toward 
the  peoples'  needs  and  aspirations  and  in  no  way  toward  anything  else. 

The  USSR  representative  set  forth  in  detail  the  main  provisions  of  the  Soviet 
nuclear  disarmament  plan  which  is  a  realistic  and  therefore  preferable  alter¬ 
native  to  the  proposals  of  those  who  are  demanding  the  creation  of  space  strike 
armaments.  The  Soviet  Union  proposes  completely  dispensing  with  nuclear 
weapons. 

Recently,  the  Soviet  representative  continued,  the  USSR  came  out  with  a  broad 
new  initiative  for  a  substantial  reduction  of  all  ground  troops  and  tactical 
aviation  from  the  Atlantic  to  the  Urals.  Here  two  processes  mutually  supple¬ 
ment  each  other:  the  processes  of  nuclear  and  nonnuclear  disarmament.  In 
particular,  under  the  recent  Soviet  proposal,  along  with  conventional  arma¬ 
ments  there  would  be  a  reduction  in  tactical  nuclear  armaments.  The  USSR 
attaches  no  less  importance  to  ridding  our  planet  of  chemical  weapons. 

The  logic  of  the  struggle  against  the  nuclear  threat,  the  Soviet  delegate 
noted,  has  brought  to  the  surface  of  international  relations  the  problem  of 
halting  nuclear  weapons  tests.  The  conclusions  of  authoritative  specialists 
and  simple  common  sense  indicate  that  it  is  precisely  here  that  the  shortest 
path  lies  to  sharply  slowing  down  the  arms  race.  Moreover,  today  every  ob¬ 
jective  prerequisite  has  been  met  for  resolving  the  question  of  a  total  ban 
on  nuclear  explosions  without  infringing  on  anyone's  security.  The  UN  Dis¬ 
armament  Commission  can  have  an  important  say  on  the  question  of  immediately 
initiating  talks  on  all  aspects  of  nuclear  disarmament  and  the  prohibition 
of  nuclear  tests,  including  the  necessary  verification  [kontrol]  measures. 

It  was  stated  that  it  is  very  important  to  ensure  that  the  commission  con¬ 
structively  examines  the  question  of  limiting  naval  armaments.  Right  now, 
without  waiting  for  the  start  of  all-embracing  talks,  it  is  essential  to 
take  urgent  measures  on  a  priority  basis  for  the  relaxation  of  military  tension 
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in  the  Mediterranean.  The  Soviet  Union  advocates  breaking  through  the  inertia 
of  formalisin' and  routine  and  breathing  new  life  into  the  work  of  the  entire 
mechanism  for  reviewing  and  resolving  disarmament  questions,  including  the 
important  link  that  the  UN  Disarmament  Commission  is  in  this  mechanism. 

The  speeches  by  the  delegates  of  the  GDR,  Bulgaria,  Vietnam,  New  Zealand, 
Bangladesh,  and  other  countries  also  voiced  an  urgent  appeal  to  put  an  end 
to  the  arms  race,  to  take  specific  actions  in  this  direction  immediately,  and 
to  put  an  end  to  the  nuclear  threat  forever. 

Press  Briefing  in  Moscow 

PM141337  Moscow  IZVESTIYA  in  Russian  14  May  86  Morning  Edition  p  4 

[TASS  report:  "At  the  USSR  Foreign  Ministry  Press  Center"] 

[Excerpt]  A  briefing  for  Soviet  and  foreign  journalists  on  current  issues 
in  international  relations  was  held  at  the  USSR  Foreign  Ministry  press  center 
on  12  May.  , 

V.B.  Limeyko,  chief  of  the  USSR  Foreign  Ministry  Press  Department  who  spoke 
at  the  briefing,  commented  on  the  work  of  the  UN  Disarmament  Commission  ses¬ 
sion  taking  place  in  New  York.  In  particular,  it  was  rioted  that  despite  U.S. 
attempts  to  avoid  discussing  major  issues  and  to  confine  matters  to  debates 
on  organizational  and  technical  aspects,  the  participants  in  the  session 
concentrated  attention  on  the  really  important  problems  of  international  se¬ 
curity. 

The  leitmotiv  of  the  speeches  of  a  wide  range  of  delegations  was  the  prevention 
of  an  arms  race  in  space,  the  banning  of  nuclear  tests,  the  reduction  and 
elimination  of  nuclear  arms,  and  the  quest  for  solutions  on  conventional  arms. 
There  was  a  wide  positive  response  from  the  session  participants  to  the  large- 
scale  Soviet  initiatives  in  the  arms  limitation  and  disarmament  sphere  set 
forth  in  M.S.  Gorbachev's  15  January  statement  arid  reaffirmed  in  the  27th 
CPSU  Congress  decisions. 

The  Soviet  Union  advocates  breathing  new  life  into  the  work  of  the  entire 
machinery  for  the  discussion  of  disarmament  questions,  including  such  an  im¬ 
portant  component  as  the  UN  Disarmament  Commission,  the  USSR  Foreign  Ministry 
spokesman  said.  And  this  commission  Could  undoubtedly  have  an  important  say 
on  the  question  of  the  urgent  commencement  of  talks  on  all  aspects  of  nuclear 
disarmament  and  the  banning  of  nuclear  tests. 

Bloc  Raises  Naval  Issues 

LD200635  Moscow  TASS  in  English  0630  GMT  20  May  86 

[Text]  New  York,  May  20  TASS— The  delegations  of  Bulgaria,  the  German  Demo¬ 
cratic  Republic  and  the  Soviet.  Union  called  for  an  early  opening  of  talks 
and  consultations  on  planning  specific  Steps  to  limit  the  operations  of  naval 
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fleets,  reduce  naval  arms  and  spread  confidence  measures  to  the  seas  and 
oceans.  The  three  delegations  submitted  a  working  document  for  consideration 
to  the  current  session  of  the  United  Nations  Disarmament  Commission  here. 

The  document  took  note  of  the  need  for  reversing  the  continuing  escalation 
of  the  race  In  naval  arms.  The  document  said  in  part  that  the  delegations 
of  Bulgaria,  the  German  Democratic  Republic  and  the  Soviet  Union  welcomed 
the  beginning  of  consultations  on  that  matter  in  the  United  Nations  Disarma¬ 
ment  Commission.  By  way  of  the  urgent  measure  agreement  could  be  reached  on 
the  non-expansion  of  naval  operations  of  the  states  in  the  regions  through 
which  the  busiest  shipping  routes  pass  and  where  the  possibility  of  conflict 
situations  is  most  probable — the  Indian,  Atlantic  or  Pacific  Oceans,  the 
Mediterranean  Sea  or  the  Persian  Gulf. 

With  regard  to  one  of  such  regions — the  Mediterranean  where  dangerous  develop¬ 
ments  are  taking  place — the  sides  could  come  to  terms  on  the  application  of 
agreed  confidence  measures,  on  the  reduction  of  the  armed  forces,  on  the 
withdrawl  of  ships  carrying  nuclear  weapons,  on  renouncing  the  deployment  of 
such  weapons  on  the  territory  of  the  non-nuclear  Mediterranean  countries 
and  on  the  nuclear  powers  pledging  not  to  use  such  weapons  against  any 
Mediterranean  country  which  does  not  permit  their  deployment  on  its  territory. 
At  the  first  phase,  the  document  emphasized,  no  limitations  of  any  kind  would 
be  imposed  on  the  naval  operations  and  naval  arms  of  the  Mediterranean  states. 
As  to  further  steps  to  enhance  security  in  that  region,  they  could  be  de¬ 
fined  with  due  account  of  the  Soviet  proposals  set  forth  in  the  January  15 
statement  by  M.S.  Gorbachev,  general  secretary  of  the  CPSU  Central  Committee, 
and  aiming  for  the  complete  elimination  of  nuclear  weapons. 

The  People's  Republic  of  Bulgaria,  the  GDR  and  the  USSR  believe  that  the 
realization  of  the  Soviet  Union-formulated  nuclear  disarmament  program  and 
the  proposal  on  working  out  fundamental  elements  of  a  comprehensive  system 
of  international  security  would  undoubtedly  block  off  ways  of  the  race  in 
any  arms,  including  naval  arms.  The  working  document  emphasized  that  if 
the  United  States  withdrew  its  fleet  from  the  Mediterranean  Sea  the  same 
would  be  done  simultaneously  by  the  Soviet  Union  which  was  prepared  to  open 
talks  on  that  matter  without  delay. 

Such  regional  measures,  as  the  transformation  of  the  Mediterranean  into  a 
zone  of  stable  peace  and  cooperation,  the  transformation  of  the  Indian  Ocean 
into  a  zone  of  peace  and  the  implementation  of  measures  to  strengthen  peace 
and  security  in  the  Persian  Gulf  would  be  of  positive  importance,  the  docu¬ 
ment  said. 

Session  Ends 

LD240634  Moscow  TASS  in  English  0622  GMT  24  May  86 

[Text]  New  York  May  24  TASS— TASS  correspondent  Sergey  Baybakov  reports: 

The  annual  session  of  the  U.N.  Commissio-  on  Disarmament  has  come  to  a  close 
at  the  U.N.  Headquarters.  The  function  of  the  commission  is  to  work  out  con¬ 
crete  recommendations  for  U.N.  working  bodies  which  tackle  disarmament  mat¬ 
ters. 
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The  central  place  on  the  agenda  was  occupied  by  the  discussion  of  the  problems 
of  curbing  the  nuclear  arms  race  and  of  achieving  nuclear  disarmament.  The 
session  discussed;  itt  particular;  the  Soviet  Union's  proposals  on  complete 
elimination  of  nuclear  weapons  by  the  year  2000,  set  out  in  the  January  15 
statement  of  Mikhail  Gorbachev,  general  secretary  of  the  CPSU  Central  Com¬ 
mittee.  The  delegations  of  socialist  countries  went  to  the  session  with  a 
steady  resolve  to  achieve  progress  on  the  matter,  on  the  solution  of  which 
the  very  future  of  mankind  depends,  Eugeniusz  Noworyta,  permanent  representa¬ 
tive  of  Poland  at  the  United  Nations,  stated  on  behalf  of  the  socialist  coun¬ 
tries'  group.  The  proposals  are  prompted  not  only  by  the  peaceful  foreign 
policy  of  socialist  countries  but  also  by  the  awareness  that  the  arms  race 
has  reached  a  critical  point  which  dictates  the  need  for  an  utterly  new  poli¬ 
tical  thinking  and  an  innovatory  approach  to  disarmament  matters,  the  Polish 
delegate  emphasized.  '•  *-  ■  ■  .  . 

Plenary  meetings  and  discussions  in  the  working  groups  of  the  commission 
have  revealed  the  interest  of  most  countries  in  holding  talks  with  a  view  to 
reversing  the  nuclear  arms  race  and  achieving  complete  and  final  elimination 
of  nuclear  weapons  as  soon  as  possible.  The  delegates  have  included  a  recom¬ 
mendation  that  such  talks  be  held  in  the  commission's  annual  report  which 
they  endorsed ,  •  :  ...  . 

However,  as  representatives  of  many  countries  pointed  out,  the  commission 
has  not  been  able  to  work  out  practical  recommendations  concerning  an  urgent 
solution  of  the  problems  of  disarmament  and  the  taking  of  measures  to  prevent 
a  nuclear  catastrope,  and  to  end  the  arms  race,  particularly  that  in  the 
nuclear  field.  The  lack  of  the  USA's  and  its  Western  allies'  readiness  to 
discuss  practical  steps  in  the  field  of  disarmament  is  the  main  obstacle 
to  that.  Thus,  owing  to  the  unwillingness  of  the  delegations  of  the  USA  and 
of  a  number  of  other  countries,  the  commission  failed  to  work  out  concrete 
recommendations  on  a  nuclear  test  ban.  An  end  to  nuclear  tests  is  the  most 
realistic  way  to  begin  to  slow  down  the  nuclear  arms  race,  said  V.V.  Shustov, 
deputy  permanent  representative  of  the  USSR  at  the  United  Nations.  The 
termination  of  tests  may  serve  as  the  thread  by  pulling  which  it  would  be 
possible  to  untangle  the  knot  of  problems  connected  with  the  curbing  of  the 
nuclear  arms  race. 

The  Soviet  Union  has  already  three  times  extended  its  unilateral  moratorium 
on  nuclear  tests,  the  delegate  of  the  USSR  stated.  "We,  however,  do  not 
suggest  that  only  this  one  measure  be  resorted  to.  We  are  for  starting 
talks  without  delay  on  a  total  nuclear  test  ban.  But  in  reply,  nuclear 
explosions  are  conducted  one  after  another  at  the  Nevada  test  range. 

"The  initiators  of  a  further  spiralling  up  of  the  arms  race  proclaim  in  words 
U.S.  readiness  to  seek  a  reduction  and  even  complete  elimination  of  nuclear 
arms  together  with  the  Soviet  Union.  The  latest  test  in  Nevada  shows, 
however,  that  those  assurances  remain  only  verbal  declarations",  the  Soviet 
representative  said . 

/6662  -  =■  ’  • 
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RELATED  ISSUES 


CANADA:  INTERNATIONAL  PEACE,  DISARMAMENT  MEETING 


Vancouver  THE  SUN  in  English  28  Apr  86  p  A3 

[Xext  ]  The  number  one  priority  in  obtaining  world  peace  is  to  stop 

all  further  testing  of  nuclear  weapons,  according  to  delegates 
of  the  Vancouver  Centennial  Peace  and  Disarmament  Sympo¬ 
sium. 

“The  ban  was  number  one  in  everybody’s  mind,”  said  Dr. 
Thomas  Perry,  who  chaired  a  weekend  committee  meeting 
to  draft  the  Vancouver  Proposals  for  Peace,  which  will  be  sent 
to  the  United  Nations  and  the  governments  of  Canada,  the  U.S. 
and  the  Soviet  Union. 


The  seven  proposals  were  pre¬ 
sented  to  the  people  of  Vancouver 
at  the  B.C.  Place  Stadium  peace 
rally  Sunday  by  American  Paul 
Warnke,  a  negotiator  for  the  U.S. 
SALT  II  treaty,  and  Russian  Vitaly 
Zhurkin.  Both  were  on  the  25-per¬ 
son  international  committee  who 
came  up  with  the  proposals. 

The  other  proposals  were: 

•  A  ban  on  all  weapons  in  space. 

•  A  freeze  on  development,  test¬ 
ing  or  deployment  of  new  nuclear 
weapons  and  their  delivery  sys¬ 
tems. 

•  Immediate  and  substantial  re- ' 
ductions  in  the  existing  nuclear  ar- 
senals. 

•  The  establishment  of  nuclear 
weapons-free  zones  around  the 
world. 

•  Renunciation  by  all  states,  and 
in  particular  by  the  nuclear  weap¬ 
ons  states,  of  the  use  of  force  and 
intervention  in  the  affairs  of  other 
states,  and  a  committment  to  nego¬ 
tiate  an  agreement  to  that  effect. 

•  Recognizing  that  the  arms  race 
is  having  serious  negative  effects 
on  the  whole  world,  it  is  necessary 
to  reduce  military  budgets  and 
transfer  the  resources  saved  to  the 
promotion  of  human  well-being. 


Perry  said  there  “was  unani¬ 
mous  agreement  of  everyone  in¬ 
volved”  in  developing  the  propos¬ 
als,  which  came  from  ideas  ex¬ 
changed  throughout  the  peace 
symposium. 

“What  really  impressed  me  was 
the  cooperative  nature  of  everyone 
in  reaching  compromises,”  he 
said. 

Noble  peace  prize  winner  Sean 
MacBride  of  Ireland  and  chemistry 
prize  winner  Dorothy  Hodgkin  of 
Britain  developed  the  basic  princi¬ 
ples  for  the  proposals  over  the  last 
few  months,  Perry  said,  after  com- 
;  piling  ideas  sent  to  them  in  advance 
by  conference  participants. 

He  said  the  purpose  of  the  propos¬ 
als  are  to  allow  the  conference  to 
have  an  impact  on  educating  not 
only  the  people  in  Vancouver  on 
peatfe,  but  the  people  of  the  world. 

Joan  Ruddock  of  Britain’s  Cam- 
aign  for  Nuclear  Disarmament, 
eynote  speaker  at  the  Sunday 
rally,  said  the  recent  U.S.  military 
attack  on  Libya  brings  the  fear  of 
nuclear  weapons  a  lot  closer  to 
,  home. 

“The  overwhelming  majority  of 
British  people  have  condemned 
that  action,”  she  said. 
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She  attacked  the  three  main  ar¬ 
guments  used  to  defend  the  exis- 
tanee  of  nuclear  weapons  —  that 
they  will  be  used  only  in  retaliation, 
that  they  can  be  used  in  a  limited 
capacity  and  that  Europe  needs 
U.S.  bases  in  order  to  have  peace  — 
as  fictions. 

“We  need  Canada  to  get  Britain 
and  the  U.S.  to  accept  the  Soviet 
moratorium  on  testing  ...  We 
have  to  shift  the  resources  from 
death-giving  weapons  to  life-giving 
weapons,”  she  said  to  much  crowd 
applause. 

In  Toronto,  about  500  people  at¬ 
tending  a  peace  demonstration  Sat¬ 
urday  were  told  the  federal  govern¬ 
ment  is  lying  to  Canadians  about 
the  country’s  involvement  in  the 
arms  race. 

Angela  Browning,  chairman  of 
the  Against  Cruise  Testing  for  Dis¬ 
armament  Coalition,  said  Canada 
is  quietly  becoming  more  involved 
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with  the  U.S.  space  weapons  and 
other  weapons  programs. 

She  said  that  Prime  Minister 
Brian  Mulroney  “says  we’re  not  of¬ 
ficially  involved  in  Star  Wars  but 
Mr.  Mulroney  is  a  liar.” 

She  said  a  recently  signed  five- 
year  North  American  Air  Defence 
treaty  paves  the  way  for  direct 
Canadian  participation  in  the  test¬ 
ing  and  deployment  of  the  space- 
based  anti-missle  system. 

“In  the  new  agreement,  a  crucial 
clause  banning  Canadian  participa¬ 
tion  in  anti-ballistic  missile  sys-  ‘ 
terns  has  been  removed  and  this  un- 
doubtably  will  lead  to  some  kind  of  . , 
involvement  with  Star  Wars,”  she 
said. 

Browning  said  that  Canada’s  in¬ 
volvement  in  the  U.S.  nuclear  buil¬ 
dup  makes  it  a  party  to  "the  legal 
terrorism  of  the  two  superpowers 
who  are  holding  the  entire  world 
hostage.”  . 
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RELATED  ISSUES 


CANADA:  LITTON  TO  MODERNIZE  FOUR  DESTROYERS 
Windsor  THE  WINDSOR  STAR  in  English  10  May  86  p  A8 


[Text ] 

OTTAWA  (CP)  —  Litton  Systems  Canada  Ltd.  has  landed  its 
second  mammoth  defence  contract  in  less  than  a  month. 

The  contract  Is  an  estimated  $1. 2-billion  deal  to  modern¬ 
ize  four  Canadian  destroyers  to  defend  against  sea-skim¬ 
ming  missiles,  Associate  Defence  Minister  Harvle  Andre 
confirmed  Friday. 

Rear  Adm.  Charles  Thomas,  maritime  policy  chief,  said 
the  announcement  was  “a  great  day  for  the  navy.”  Andre 
said  Canada’s  North  Atlantic  Treaty  Organization  allies  are 
pleased  with  the  move. 

Thomas  indicated  the  ships  will  be  used  along  with  six 
new  frigates  for  protecting  other  ships,  with  the  destroyers 
providing  an  umbrella  of  air  cover  within  a  100-nautical- 
mile  radius. 

The  DDH-280  destroyers  originally  were  built  to  track 
and  fight  submarines,  but  the  1982  Falklands  War  and  the 
Persian  Gulf  war  between  Iran  and  Iraq  have  highlighted 
the  need  for  naval  air  defences. 

The  destroyers'  equipment  will  Include  sophisticated 
electronic  sensing  equipment,  a  vertically-launched  missile, 
a  close-in  rapid  fire  gun  known  as  the  Phalanx,  a  rapid-fire 
76  mm  deck  gun  and  two  sub-hunting  Sea  King  helicopters. 

“WHAT  HAS  happened  is  a  quantum  jump  in  the  threat," 
Andre  said.  "Ships  at  sea  now  can  be  exposed  to  air  attack 
delivered  by  airplanes,  by  other  ships  or  by  submarines.  We 
just  need  to  have  the  capability  of  defending  against  that." 


Toronto-based  Litton  received  approval  In  mid-April  to 
handle  a  major  share  of  another  $800-million  contract  to 
provide  low-level  air  defence  systems  for  Canadian  air  and 
ground  forces. 

Andre  insisted  that  the  destroyer  deal  will  not  stall  other 
items  on  the  Defence  Department’s  “wish  list." 

"We  are  in  need  of  submarines,  there  are  minor  war  ves¬ 
sels  which  I  would  like  to  proceed  with.  There  are  the  sec¬ 
ond  and  third  stages  of  the  frigate  program  I  would  like  to 
proceed  with.  In  the  meantime,  the  army  has  a  whole  list  of 
equipment.  1 

"Unless  I  can  convince  (Finance  Minister  Michael)  Wi¬ 
lson  to  give  me  great  gobs  of  new  money  we’re  going  to  have 
to  stretch  those  out  over  time.” 

However,  Andre  contended  that  department  money  man¬ 
agers  have  calculated  the  destroyer  program  can  be  hand¬ 
led  with  a  slice  of  the  current  capital  expenditure  budget  — 
about  one  quarter  of  the  total  $10.2-billion  total  defence 
budget  for.  1986-87  —  and  by  cutting  comers  on  operational 
expenses. 

The  current  modernization  schedule  called  for  work  to 
begin  on  modernizing  the  Alqonquin  last  month  and  to  last 
until  November  1987,  when  work  on  the  Iroquois  is  to  begin. 

Shipyard  work  on  the  first  two  ships  will  be  done  by  Ver¬ 
satile  Davie  Inc.  of  Lauzon,  Que.,  across  the  St.  Lawrence 
River  from  Quebec  City.  Yard  work  on  the  second  two  ships, 
the  Huron  and  the  Athabaskan,  will  be  up  for  competition. 
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RELATED  ISSUES 


BRIEFS 

ITALIAN  DELEGATION  IN  USSR— Moscow,  27  May  (TASS)— Soviet-Italian  political 
consultations  were  held  in  the  USSR  Foreign  Ministry  on  May  26-27.  During 
the  consultations  the  sides  exchanged  views  on  key  problems  of  European 
security  and  disarmament.  They  also  discussed  some  questions  of  bilateral 
relations.  G.  Januzzi,  deputy  general  director  of  the  political  department 
of  the  Italian  Foreign  Ministry,  took  part  in  the  consultations  on  the 
Italian  side.  He  was  received  by  V.F.  Petrovskiy,  deputy  foreign  minister 
of  the  USSR.  [Text]  [Moscow  TASS  in  English  1927  GMT  27  May  86  LD]  /9738 

USSR'S  BESSMERTNYKH  MEETS  PEREZ  DE  CUELLAR— New  York,  May  7  TASS— A. A.  Bess¬ 
mertnykh,  deputy  foreign  minister  of  the  USSR,  and  Yu.  V.  Dubinin,  the  USSR's 
permanent  representative  at  the  United  Nations,  on  Tuesday  met  with  UN  Secre¬ 
tary-General  Javier  Perez  de  Cuella.  During  the  conversation,  they  discussed 
questions  connected  with  the  UN  role  in  the  field  of  arms  control,  first  of 
all  with  regard  to  nuclear  weapons.  The  UN  secretary-general  highly  assessed 
the  Soviet  Union's  initiatives,  especially  Mikhail  Gorbachev's  January  15, 
1986,  statement  and. the  Soviet  leader's  proposals  set  forth  in  Berlin.  He 
also  thanked  the  Soviet  Government  for  its  constant  support  for  the  UM  which 
was  especially  important  at  the  current  difficult  period  for  the  world  body. 
[Text]  [Moscow  TASS  in  English  2232  GMT  6  May  86  LD]  76662 
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